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About this issue... 

This is an anniversary issue. Nine years ago, J. Francis McCoinas and 
Anthony Boucher put together the first issue of The Magazine of 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION (and a memorable issue it was, 
too— do you recall for example, Philip MacDonald’s Private— Keep Out, 
or Theodore Sturgeon’s The Hurkle Is a Happy Beast?). VVe think a 
goodly amoimt of fine reading has flowed under the masthead since 
then; and other people seem to think so, too. People such as Orville Pres- 
cott of the New York Times, and Basil Davenport and Cifton Fadiman 
of the Book-of-tlie-Month Club have said kind things about us; science 
fiction and fantasy anthologists have picked an astonishing percentage 
of our stories; unique among science-fantasy publications, we have 
been tapped by wlitors of Best-of-the-Year short story collections, and 
a notable number of books have been assembled exclusively from 
material that first appeared in tliese pages. Messrs. McComas and 
Boucher— with Mr. Boucher handling tilings alone in recent years— have 
made, we think, a vital contribution to the field. 

With this kind of magazine and this kind of anniversary, we felt 
something special was in order. To that end we chivvied Alfred Bester 
into writing his first short story in much too long a time . . . badgered 
Gerald Kersh . . . chased Arthur C. Clarke . . . asked Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. . . . Altogether, we were most energetic about the whole tiling—, 
almost too energetic; we wound up witli more stories than would fit, 
and in particular regret having to omit a first-rate short novelet by 
Poul Anderson. (It is called Wildcat, and will be featured in next 
month’s issue; for furtlier details, see page 129.) We think it all adds 
up to a rather special issue, and hope you find it pleasurable. We’d 
be glad to know what you think of it— any communications on tliis 
issue (or otliers, past or future) will be most gratefully received. 

If, incidentally, you have found entertainment, relaxation, stimulation, 
or other forms of pleasure in these pages, why not subscribe? 
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0//r Air'll 19^4 issue led off ivUh a deligbtjul, sadrical fantasy‘s 
1'he Tenants, by William Tetw. Avd that, for a clutch of complb 
cased reasons, is the only contribution we were able to secure from 
Mr. Tenn prior to this one. How much we wanted another is evident 
in the lengths we went to get him : First, we persuaded him to become 
F&Sf's Consulting Editor, and next we organized an All-Star Issue 
as special bait. What we have as a result of all this is a piece which is 
both science fiction and parable— parable of Time Past, and of Time 
(conceivably) to Come. Mr. Tenn's antic humor glints here, but there 
is also something else . . . something that bites. 


Eastward Ho! 

by WILLIAM TENN 


The New Jersey Turnpike had 
been hard on tlie horses. South 
of New Bnmswick the potholes 
had been so deep, the scattered 
boulders so plentiful, that the two 
men had been forced to move at 
a slow trot, to avoid crippling 
their three precious animals. And, 
of course, this far south, farms 
were non-existent: they had been 
able to eat nothing but tlie dried 
provisions in the .saddlo-bags, and 
last night they had slept in a 
roadside service station, suspend^ 
ing their hammocks between the 
tilted, nisty gas pumps. 

But it was still the best, tlie 
most direct route, Jerry Fnmklin 
knew. The Turnpike was a gov- 


ernment road: its riibblo wa.s 
cleared semi-annually. They had 
made excellent time and come 
through without even developing 
a limp in tlie pack-horse. As they 
swung out on the last lap, past 
the riven tree-stump with the 
words Trenton Exit carved on 
its side, Jerry relaxed a bit. His 
father, his father’s colleagues, 
would be proud of him. And he 
was proud of himself. 

But the next moment, ho was 
alert again. lie roweled liis horse, 
moved up alongside liis com- 
panion, a young man of his own 
age. 

“Protocol,” he reminded. “I’m 
the leader here. You know belter 
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than to ride ahead of me this close 
to I’rcnton.” 

Ik' hated to pull rank. But facts 
were facts, and if a subordinate 
got above liimsclf he was asking 
to be set down. After all, ho was 
the son— and the oldest son, at 
that— of the Senator from Idaho; 
Sam Rutherford’s father was a 
mere Undersecretary of State and 
Sam’s mother’s family was pure 
postoffico clerk all tho way back. 

Sam nodded apologetically and 
reined his horse back the proper 
couple of feet. "Tlrouglit I saw 
something odd,” he explained. 
"Looked like an advance party on 
the side of the road— and 1 could 
have sworn they were wearing 
buffalo robes.” 

"Stmiinole don’t wear buffalo 
ropes, Sammy. Don’t you re- 
member your sophomore political 
science?” 

"I never had any political 
science, Mr. Franklin: I was 
an engineering major. Digging 
around in ruins has always been 
my dish. But, from the little I 
know, I didn’t think buffalo robes 
went with the Seminole. That’s 
why I was—” 

“Concentrate on the pack- 
horse,” Jerry advised. “Negotia- 
tions are my job.” 

A.s he said this, he was unable 
to refrain from touching the 
pouch upon his brenst with rip- 
pling fingertips. In.side it was his 
commis.sion. carefully typed on 
one of the last precious sheets 
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of official government stationery 
(and it was not one whit less 
official because the reverse side 
had been used years ago as a 
scribbled inter-office memo), and 
signed by the President himself. 
Ill ink! 

The existence of such docu- 
ments was important to a man in 
later life. He would have to hand 
it over, in all probabilit)% during 
the conferences, but the commis- 
.sion to which it attested would 
be on file in the capitol up north. 
And, when his father died, and 
he took over one of the two hal- 
lowed Idaho seats, it would give 
him enough stature to make an 
attempt at membershp on the 
Appropriations Committee. Or, 
for that mattei', why not go the 
whole hog— the Rules Committee 
itself? No Senator Franklin had 
ever been a member of the Rules 
Committee. . . . 

The two envoys knew they were 
on the outskirts of Trenton when 
they passed the first gangs of 
Jerseyites working to clear the 
road. Frightened faces glanced 
at them briefly, and quickly bent 
again to work. The gangs were 
working without any Visible 
supervision. Evidently tlie Semi- 
nole felt that simple instnictions 
were sufficient. 

But as they rode into tlie blocks 
of neat ruins that was tlie city 
proper and still came across no- 
body more important than white 
men, another explanation began 
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to occur to Jerry Franklin. This 
all had the look of a tONvn still 
at war, but where were the com* 
batants? Almost certainly on the 
other side of Trenton, defending 
the DclawiU'e River— that was the 
direction from which the new 
rulers of Trenton might fear at- 
tack— not from the north where 
there was only the United States 
of America. 

But if that were so, who in the 
world could they be defending 
against? Across the Delaware to 
the south there was nothing but 
more Seminole. Was it possible— 
was it possible that the Seminole 
had at last fallen to fighting 
among themselves? 

Or was it possible that Sam 
Rutherford had been right? Fan- 
tastic. Buffalo robes in Trenton! 
There should be no buffalo robes 
closer than a hundred miles west- 
ward. in Harrisburg. 

But when tliey turned onto 
State Street, Jerry bit his lip in 
chagrin. Sam had seen correctly, 
which made him one up. 

Scattered over the wide lawn 
of the gutted state capitol were 
dozens of wigwams. And the tall, 
dark men who sat impassively, or 
strode proudly among the wig- 
wam.s, all wore buffalo robes. 
There was no need even to asso- 
ciate the paint on their faces with 
a remembered Icctiu’e in political 
science: these wei*e Sioux. 

So the information that had 
come drifting up to the govern- 


ment about the identitj’ of the in- 
vader was totally inaccurate— as 
usual. Well, you couldn’t expect 
communication miracles over this 
long a distance. But that inac- 
curacy made things difficult. It 
might invalidate his commission 
for one thing: his commission was 
addressed directly to Osceola VII, 
Ruler of All the Seminoles. And 
if Sam Rutherford thought this 
gave him a right to preen him- 
self— 

He looked back dangerously. 
No, Sam would give no trouble. 
Sam knew better than to dare an 
I-told-you-so. At his leader’s look, 
the son of the Undersecretary of 
State dropped his eyes ground- 
wards to immediate hiunility. 

Satisfied, Jerry' searclied his 
memory for relevant data on re- 
cent political relationships with 
the Sioux. He couldn’t recall much 
—just the provisions of the last 
two or three treaties. It would 
have to do. 

He drew up before an impor- 
tant-looking warrior and carefully 
dismounted. You might get away 
with talking to a Seminole while 
mounted, but not the Sioux. The 
Sioux were very tender on mat- 
ters of protocol with white men. 

“We come in peace,” he said to 
the warrior standing as impas- 
sively straight as the spear ho 
held, as stiff and hard as the rifle 
on his back. ‘'We come with a 
message of importance and many 
gifts to your chief. We come from 
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New York, the home of our chief." 
Me thought a moment, then 
lulded: “You know, Tlio Great 
White Father?” 

Immediately, he was sorry 
for the addition. The warrior 
chuckled briefly; his eyes lit up 
witli a lightning-stroke of mirth. 
Then liis face was expressionless 
again, and serenely dignified as 
befitted a man who had counted 
coup many times. 

"Yes,” he said. “I have heard of 
him. Who has not heard of the 
wealth and power and far do- 
minions of The Great White 
Father? Come. I will take you to 
our cliicf. Walk behind me, white 
man.” 

Jerry motioned Sam Rutherford 
to wait. 

At the entrance to a large, ex- 
pensively decorated tent, the In- 
dian stocDd aside and casually in- 
dicated that Jerry should enter. 

It was dim inside, but the illu- 
mination was rich enough to take 
Jerry’s breath away. Oil lamps! 
Three of thcnn! These people lived 
well. 

A century ago, before the whole 
world had gone smash in the last 
big war, his people had owned 
plenty of oil lamps themselves. 
Better than oil lamps, perhaps, if 
one could believe the stories the 
engineers told around the evening 
fires. Such stories were pleasant 
to hear, but they were glories 
of the distant past. Like the 
.stories of overflowing granaries 
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and chock-full supermarkets, tliey 
made you proud of the history of 
your people, but they did noth- 
ing for you now. They made your 
moutli water, but they didn’t feed 
you. 

The Indians whose tribal or- 
ganization had been tlie first to 
adjust to the new conditions, in 
the all-important present, the In- 
dians had the granaries, the In- 
dians had the oil lamps. And the 
Indians . , . 

There were two nervous white 
men serving food to the group 
squatting on the floor. An old 
man, the chief, with a carved, 
chunky body. Three warriors, 
one of them surprisingly young 
for council. And a middle-aged 
Negro, wearing the same bound-on 
rags as Franklin, except that they 
looked a little newer, a little 
cleaner. 

Jerry bowed low before the 
chief, spreading his arm.s apart, 
palms down. 

“I come from New York, from 
our chief,” he mumbled. In spite 
of himself, he was more than a 
little frightened. He Avished he 
knew their names so that he could 
relate them to specific events. 
Although he knew what their 
names wouki be like— approxi- 
mately. The Sioux, the Seminole, 
all the Indian tiibcs renaissant in 
power and numbers, all bore 
names garlanded with anacluo- 
nism. That queer mixture of 
several levels of the past, overlaid 
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always witli the cocky, expanding 
present. Like the rifles and the 
spears, one for the reality of 
fighting, the other for the symbol 
that was more important than 
the reality. Like the use of wig- 
wams on campaign, when, ac- 
cording to the rumors that drifted 
smokily across country, their slave 
artisans could now build the 
meanest Indian noble a damp- 
free, draft-proof dwelling such as 
the President of tlie United States, 
lying on his special straw pallet, 
did not dream about. Like paint- 
spattered faces peering tlirough 
newly re-invented, crude micro- 
scopes. What had microscopes 
been like? Jerry tried to remember 
the Engineering Survey Course 
he’d taken in his freshman year— 
and drew a blank. All the same, 
the Indians were so queer, and 
so awesome. Sometimes you 
thought that destiny had meant 
them to be conquerors, with a 
conqueror’s careless inconsistency. 
Sometimes . . . 

He noticed that they were wait- 
ing for liim to continue. “From 
our chief,” he repeated hurriedly. 
“I come with a message of im- 
portance and many gifts.” 

“Eat with us,” the old man said. 
“Then you will give us your gifts 
and your message.” 

Gratefully, Jerry squatted on 
the ground a short distance from 
them. He was hungiy, and among 
the fniit in the bowls he had seen 
something that must be an orange. 


He had heard so many arguments 
about what oranges tasted like! 

After a while, the old man said, 
“I am Chief Three Hydrogen 
Bombs. This—” pointing to the 
young man— “is my son. Makes 
Much Radiation. And this—” 
pointing to the middle-aged Negro 
—“is a sort of compatriot of yours.” 

At Jerry’s questioning look, and 
the chief’s raised finger of per- 
mission, the Negro explained. 
"Sylvester Thomas. Ambassador to 
the Sioux from the Confederate 
States of America.” 

“The Confederacy? She’s still 
alive? We heard ten years ago—” 

“The Confederacy is very much 
alive, sir. The Western Confed- 
eracy that is, with its capitol at 
Jackson, Mississippi. The Eastern 
Confederacy, the one centered at 
Richmond, Virginia, did go down 
under the Seminole. We have 
been more fortunate. The Arapa- 
hoe, the Cheyenne, and—” with a 
nod to the chief— “especially the 
Sioux, if I may say so, sir, have 
been very kind to us. Tliey allow 
us to live in peace, so long as we 
till the soil quietly and pay oui 
tithes.” 

“Then would you know, Mr. 
'Thomas— ” Jerry began eagerly, 
“That is . . . the Lone Star Re- 
public— Texas— Is it possible that 
Texas, too . . . ?” 

Mr. Thomas looked at the floor 
of the wigwam unhappily. "Alas, 
my good sir. The Republic of the 
Lone Star Flag fell before the 
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kiowa and t)ic Comunclic lon^ 
years ago when I was still a small 
boy. I don’t remember the exact 
date, but I do know it was be- 
fore even the last of California 
was annexed by the Apache and 
the Navajo, and well before the 
nation of tho Mormons under the 
august leadership of—” 

Makes Much Radiation shifted 
his shoulders back and forth and 
ik‘xed his arm muscles. “All this 
talk,” ho growled. "Paleface talk. 
Makes me tired.” 

“Mr. Tliomas is not a paleface,” 
his father told him sharply. “Show 
respect! He’s our guest and an 
accredited ambassador— you’re not 
to use a word like paleface In his 
presence!” 

One of the other, ohler war- 
riors near the chief spoke up. “In 
the old days, in the days of t!»e 
heroes, a boy of Make.s Much 
Radiation’s age would not dare 
raise his voice in council before 
his father. Certainly not to say 
the things he just ha.s. I cite as 
reference, for those interested, 
Robert Lowde’s definitive volume, 
The Crotv hidiatis, and Lt^sser’s 
fine piece of anthropological In- 
sight, Three Types of Siouan Kin- 
ship. Now, whereas we liave not 
yet been able to reconstruct a 
Siouan kinship pattern on tlie 
classic model described by Lesser, 
wc have dcvelop«^d a working 
arrangement that—” 

“The trouble with you. Bright 
Book Jacket,” the warrior on his 
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left broke in, “is that you’re too 
much of a classicist. You’re al- 
ways trying to live in the Golden 
Age instead of the present, and a 
Golden Age that really has little 
to do witli the Sioux. Oh, 111 
admit that we’re as much Dakotan 
as the Crow, from the linguist’s 
point of view at any rate, and 
that, superficially, what applies to 
the Crow should apply to us. But 
what happens when we quote 
Lowic in so many words and try 
to bring his precepts into daily 
life?” 

“Enough,” the chief announced. 
"Enougli, Hangs A Tale. And you, 
too. Bright Book Jacket— enough, 
enough! Tliese are private tribal 
matters. Though they do serve to 
remind us that the paleface was 
once great before he became sick 
and corrupt and frightened. Tliese 
men whose holy books teach us 
tlie lost art of living like Sioux, 
men like Lesser, men like Robert 
H. Lowie, were not these men 
palefaces? And in memory of 
them should wc not show toler- 
ance?” 

“A-ah!” said Makes Much Radi- 
ation impatiently. “As far as I’m 
concerned, tho only good pale- 
faces arc dead. And that’s that.” 
He thought a bit. “Except tlieir 
women. Paleface women are fun 
when you’re a long way from 
home and feel like raising a little 
hell." 

Chief Tlirec Hydrogen Bombs 
glared his son into silcnc'c. Then 
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I»o lurncd to Joiry Franklin. 
‘Your message and your gifts. 
First your message.” 

"Xo. Chief,” Jhight Book jacket 
to]<! him rt^spectfully hut defi- 
nitely. "First the gifts. Then the 
uK’ssage. That’s the way it was 
done.” 

"I’ll have to got them. Be right 
hack.” Jerry walked out of the 
tent backwards anti ran to whert? 
Sam Rutht*rford had tethered the 
hors<?s. “The presents,” ho said 
urgently. "The presents for the 
chief.” 

The two of them tore at the 
paek straps. With hl.s ai-rns loaded, 
Jerry retum<xl through the war- 
riors who had assembled to watch 
their activity with qtiiet arro- 
gance. He entered the tent, set 
tlie gifts on the ground and 
l)owcd low again. 

“Bright beads for the chief,” he 
said, handing over rivo star sap- 
phires and a large white dia- 
mond, the best that the engineers 
had evacuated from tlie ruins of 
New York in the past ten years. 

“Cloth for tlie chief,” he .said, 
handing over a bolt of linen and 
a boll of wool, spun and loomed 
in New Hampshire especially for 
this occasion and painfully, cxj)en- 
.siv(*ly carted to New York. 

"Pretty toys for the chief,” he 
saiil, handing over a large, only 
slightly rusty alarm clock and a 
precious typewriter, both of them 
put in operating order by bat- 
teries of engineers and artisans 


working in taiuicni (tlie engi- 
neers interpreting the brittle old 
documents to th<^ artisans) for 
t^^'o and a Iialf nionth.s. 

“Wcaixms for the chief," he 
said, handing over a beautifully 
decorated cavalry saber, the 
prized liertHlitary posso.ssion of 
the Chit'f of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, who had pro- 
test'd its requisitioning most bit- 
terly ("Damn it all, Mr. Ihrsi- 
dent, do you e.xpect me to fight 
thes<; Indians with my biu'c 
hands?” — “No, 1 don’t, Johnny, 
but I’m sure you can pick up one 
just as gooil from one of your 
eag<“r junior officers”). 

Throe Hydroge n Bombs exam- 
ined the gifts, particularly the 
typewriter, with some interest. 
Tlien he solemnly di.strihuted 
them among the members of hi.s 
c'ouncil, keeping only the type- 
writer and one of the sapphires 
for himself. The sword he gave 
to his son. 

Makes Much Radiation tapped 
the steel with his fingernail. “Not 
so mueli,” he stated. “Not-so-wiuc/i. 
Mr. Thomas came up with bet- 
ter stuff than tliis from tlie Con- 
fe<lcrate States of America for my 
sister’s puberty ceremony." Ho 
tossed tlu; saber negligently to the 
ground. "But what can you ex- 
pect from a bunch of lazy, good- 
for-nothing whileskin .stinkards?” 

When he heard tlie last word, 
Jerry Franklin wont rigid. Tliat 
meant he’d have to fight Makes 
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Much Ihicliation— and the pros- 
pect scarctl him right down to 
the wet hairs on his legs. The 
alternative was losing face com- 
pletely among the Sioux. 

“Stinkard” was a term from 
the Natchez system and was ap- 
plied these days indiscriminately 
to all white men bound to field 
or factory under their aristocratic 
Indian overlords. A “stinkard” 
was sometliing lower than a serf, 
whose one value was that his 
toil gave his masters the leisure 
to engage in the activities of 
full manhood: hunting, fighting, 
thinking. 

If you let someone call you a 
stinkard and didn’t kill him, why, 
then you were a stinkard— and 
that was all there was to it. 

“I am an accredited represen- 
tative of the United States of 
America,” Jerry said slowly and 
distinctly, “and the oldest son of 
the Senator from Idaho, When 
my father dies, I will sit in the 
Senate in liis place. I am a free- 
born man, high in the councils of 
my nation, and anyone who calls 
me a stinkmd is a rotten, no-good, 
foul-mouthed liar!” 

There— it was done. He waited 
as Makes Much Radiation rose to 
his feet. He noted witli dismay 
the well-fed, well-muscled sleek- 
ness of the young wanior. He 
wouldn’t have a chanc*e against 
him. Not in hand-to-hand combat 
—which was the way it would be. 

Makes Much Radiation picked 
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up the sword and pointed it at 
Jeriy Franklin. “I could chop you 
in half right now like a fat onion,” 
ho obsci-vcd. “Or I could go into 
a ring with you knife to knife and 
cut your belly open. IVe fouglil 
and killed Seminole, IVe fought 
Apache, I’ve even fought and 
killed Comanche. But IVc never 
dirtied my hands with paleface 
blood, and I don’t intend to start 
now. I leave such simple butcher)' 
to the overseers of our estates. 
Father, I’ll be outside until the 
lodge is clean again.” Then he 
threw the sword ringingly at 
Jerry’s feet and walked out. 

Just before he left, he stopped, 
and remarked over Iris shoulder: 
“The oldest son of the Senator 
from Idaho! Idaho lias been part 
of the estates of my mother’s fam- 
ily for the past forty-five yearsl 
Wlien will these romantic chil- 
dren stop playing games and 
start living in the world as is 
now?” 

“My son,” the old chief mur- 
mured. “Younger generation. A 
bit wild. Highly intolerant. But 
he means well. Really does. Means 
well.” 

He signaled to tlie white serfs 
who brought over a large chest 
covered with great splashes of 
color. 

While the chief rummaged in 
the chest, Jerry Franklin rela.xed 
inch by inch. It was almost too 
good to be true: he wouldn’t liave 
to fight Makes Much Radiation. 
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and he hadn’t lost face. All tilings 
considered, the whole business 
had turned out very well indeed. 

And as for tliat last comment- 
well, why expect an Indian to 
understand about things like tra- 
dition and the glory tliat could 
reside forever in a symbol? When 
his fatlier stood up under the 
cracked roof of Madison Square 
Garden and roared across to the 
Vice President of the United 
States: “The people of the sov- 
ereign state of Idaho will never 
and can never in all conscience 
consent to a tax on potatoes. 
From time immemorial, ixitatoes 
have been associated witli Idaho, 
potatoes have been tlie pride of 
Idaho. The people of Boise say no 
to a ta.x on iiotatoes, the people 
of Pocatello say no to a tax on 
potatoes, the very rolling farm- 
lands of the Gem of tlie Mountain 
say no, never, a thousand times 
no, to a tax on potatoesl’— when 
his father spoke like tliat, he uxis 
speaking for tlie people of Boise 
and Pocatello. Not the crushed 
Boise or desolate Pocatello of to- 
day, true, but the magnificent 
cities as they had been of )’ore . . . 
and the rich farms on eitlicr side 
of the Snake River. . . . And Sun 
Valley, Moscow, Idaho Falls, 
American Falls, Weiser, Grangc- 
ville. Twin Falls .... 

“\V^e did not expect you, so we 
have not many gifts to offer in 
return,” Three Hydrogen Bombs 
was explaining. “However, there 


is this one small thing. For you.” 

Jerry gasped as lie took it. It 
was a pistol, a real, brand-new 
pistol! And a small box of cart- 
ridges. Made in one of the Sioux 
slave workshops of the mi<UlIe 
west that he had heard about. But 
to hold it in his hand, and to 
know that it belonged to him! 

It was a Crazy Horse forty- 
five, and, according to all re- 
ports, far superior to the Apache 
weapon that had so long dom- 
inated tlio West, tlie Gcroriimo 
thirty-two. This was a weai>on a 
General of tlio Armies, a President 
of the United States, miglit never 
hope to own— and it was his! 

“I don’t know how— Really, I— 
I-” 

“That’s all right,” the chief told 
liim genially. “Really it is. My son 
would not approve of giWng fire- 
arms to palefaces, but I feci that 
palefaces are like other people— 
it’s the individual tliat counts. You 
look like a responsible man for a 
paleface: I’m sure you’ll use the 
pistol wisely. Now yoiu* message.” 

Jerry collected lus faculties and 
opened Uie i>ouch that hung from 
his neck. Revciently, he extracted 
tlio precious document and pre- 
sented it to the chief. 

Three Hydrogen Bombs read it 
quickly and passed it to his war- 
riors. The last one to get it. Bright 
Book Jacket, wadded it up into a 
ball and tossed it back at tlie 
white man, 

“Bad pemnanship,” he said. 
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“Aiicl receive’ is spelled three dif- 
ferent ways. The rule is: 'i before 
e, except after c.‘ But what does 
it have to do with us? It’s ad- 
dressed to the Seminole chief, 
Osceola VII, requesting him to 
order his warriors back to the 
soutlicm bank of the Delaware 
River, or to return the hostage 
given him by the Government of 
the United States as an earnest of 
good will and peaceful intentions. 
We’re not Seminole: why show it 
to us?" 

As Jerry Franklin smoothed out 
the wrinkles in the paper with 
painful care and replaced the 
document in his pouch, the con- 
federate ambassador, Sylvester 
Thomas, spoke up. “I think I 
might explain,” lie suggested, 
glancing inquiringly from face to 
face. “If you gentlemen don’t 
mind . . . ? It is obvious that the 
United States Government has 
heard that an Indian tribe finally 
crossed the Delaware at this 
point, and assumed it was the 
Seminole. Tlie last movement of 
the Seminole, you will recall, was 
to Philadelphia, forcing the evacu- 
ation of the capitol once more and 
its transfer to New York City. It 
was a natural mistake: the com- 
munications of the American 
States, whether Confederate or 
United—” a small, coughing, dip- 
lomatic laugh here— “have not 
been as good as might have been 
exiiected in recent years. It is 
quite evident that neither this 
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young man nor the government 
he represents so ably and so well, 
had any idea that the Sioux had 
decided to steal a march on his 
majesty, Osceola VII, and cross 
the Delaware at Lambertville.” 

“That’s right,” Jerry broke in 
eagerly. ‘That’s exactly right. And 
now, as the accreditc<l emissary 
of the President of the United 
States, it is my duty formally to 
request that the Sioax nation 
honor the treaty of eleven years 
ago as well as the treaty of fifteen 
—I think it was fifteen— years ago, 
and retire once more behind the 
banks of the Susquehanna River. 
I must remind you that when we 
retired from Pittsburgh, Altoona 
and Johnstown, you swore that 
the Sioux would take no more 
land from us and would protect 
us in the little we had left. I am 
certain that the Sioux want to be 
known as a nation that keeps its 
promises.” 

Tliree Hydrogen Bombs glanced 
questioningly at tlie faces of 
Bright Book Jacket and Hangs A 
Tale. Tlien he leaned forward 
and placed his elbows on his 
crossed legs. “You speak well, 
young man,” he commented. “You 
are a credit to your chief. . . . 
Now, then. Of course the Sioux 
want to be known as a nation that 
honors its treaties and keeps its 
promises. And so forth and so 
forth. But we have an exj^anding 
population. You don’t have an ex- 
panding population. We need 
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more land. You don’t use most of 
the land you have. Should we sit 
by and sec the land go to waste- 
worse yet, should we sec it ac- 
quired by the Seminole who al- 
ready nile a domain stretching 
from Philadelphia to Key West? 
Bo reasonable. You can retire— 
to other places. You have most of 
New England left and a large 
part of New York State. Surely 
you can a0ord to give up New 
Jersey.” 

In spite of himself, in spite of 
his ambtassadorial position, Jerry 
Franklin began yelling. All of a 
sudden it was too much. It was 
one thing to shrug your shoulders 
unhappily back home in the 
blunte<l mins of New York, but 
hero on the spot where the proc- 
ess was actually taking place— no, 
it was too much. 

"Wliat else can we afford to 
give tip? Where else can we re- 
tire to? There’s nothing left of 
the Unitetl States of America but 
a handful of square miles, and still 
we’re supposed to move back! In 
the time of my forefathers, we 
were a great nation, we stretched 
from ocean to ocean, so say the 
legends of my people, and now wc 
are huddled in a miserable cor- 
ner of our land, starAing, filthy, 
sick, dying and ashamed. In the 
North, we are oppressed by the 
Ojibwa and the Cree, wc are 
pushed southward relentlessly by 
the Montaignais; in tho South, 
the Seminole climb up our land 


yard by yard; and in the West, 
the Sioux take a piece more of 
New Jersey, and the Cheyenne 
come up and nibble yet another 
slice out of Elmira and Buffalo. 
When will it stop— where are we 
to go?” 

The old man .shifted uncomfort- 
ably at tho agony in his voice. 
“It is hard; mind you, I don't 
deny that it is hard. But facts are 
facts, and weaker peoples always 
go to the wall. . . . Nosv, as to 
the rest of your mission. If wo 
don’t retire as you request, you're 
supposed to a.sk for tlie return of 
your hostage. Sounds reasonable 
to me. You ought to get something 
out of it. However, I can’t for the 
life of me remember a hostage. Do 
we have a hostage from you 
people?” 

His head hanging, his body cx- 
haii.sted, Jerry muttered in misery, 
“Yes. All the Indian nations on 
our bord«^r have ho.stagcs. As 
earnests of our good will and 
peaceful intentions.” 

Bright Book Jacket snapped his 
fingers. “Tliat girl. Sarah Cameron 
—Canton— What’s-her-name.” 

Jerry looked up. “Calvin?” he 
asked. “Could it be Calviti? Sarah 
Calvin? Tlie daughter of tho Chief 
Justice of tho United States 
Supreme Court?” 

Sarah Calvin. That’s the one. 
Been with us for five, six years. 
You remember. Chief? Tho girl 
your son’s been playing around 
with?” 
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Three Hydrogen Bombs looked 
amazed. “Is she the hostage? I 
thouglit she was some paleface 
female he had imported from his 
plantations in Southern Ohio. 
Well, well, well. Makes Much Ra- 
diation is just a chip off the old 
block, no doubt about it.” He be- 
came suddenly serious. “But that 
girl will never go back. She rather 
goes for Indian loving. Goes for 
it all the way. And she has the 
idea that my son will eventually 
marry her. Or some such.” 

He looked Jerry Franklin over. 
“Tell you what, my boy. Why 
don’t you wait outside while we 
talk this over? And take the saber. 
Take it back with you. My son 
doesn’t seem to want it.” 

Jerry wearily picked up the 
saber and trudged out of the wig- 
wam. 

Dully, uninterestedly, he no- 
ticed the band of Sioux warriors 
around Sam Rutherford and his 
horses. Then the group parted for 
a moment, and he saw Sam with a 
bottle in his hand. Tequila! The 
damned fool had let the Indians 
give him Tequila— he was drunk 
as a pig. 

Didn’t he know that white men 
couldn’t drink, didn’t dare drink? 
With every inch of their un- 
threatened arable land under cul- 
tivation for foodstuffs, they were 
all still on the edge of starvation. 
There was absolutely no room in 
their economy for such luxuries 
as intoxicating beverages— and no 
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white man in the usual course of 
a lifetime got close to so much 
as a glassful of the stuff. Give him 
a whole bottle of Tequila and he 
was a stinking mess. 

As Sam was now. He staggered 
back and forth in dipping semi- 
circles, holding the bottle by its 
neck and waving it idiotically. 
The Sioux chuckled, dug each 
other in the ribs and pointed. Sam 
vomited loosely down the rags 
upon his chest and belly, tried to 
take one more drink, and fell 
over backwards. The bottle con- 
tinued to pour over his face until 
it was empty. He was snoring 
loudly. 'The Sioux shook their 
heads, made grimaces of distaste, 
and walked away. 

Jerry looked on and nursed the 
pain in his heart. Where could 
they go? What could they do? 
And what difference did it 
make? Might as well be as drunk 
as Sammy there. At least you 
wouldn’t bo able to feel. 

He looked at the saber in one 
liand, the bright new pistol in the 
other. Logically, he should throw 
them away. Wasn’t it ridiculous 
when you came right down to it, 
wasn’t it pathetic— a white man 
carrying weapons? 

Sylvester Thomas came out of 
the tent. “Get your horse.s ready, 
my dear sir,” he whispered. “Be 
prepared to ride as soon as I come 
back. Hurry!” 

The young man slouched over 
to the horses and followed in- 
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structions— might as well do that 
as anytliing else. Ride where? Do 
what? 

Fie lifted Sarn Rutherford up 
and tied him ux>on his horse. Go 
back home? Back to the great, 
tlu‘ powerful, the respected, capi- 
tol of what hud once been the 
United States of America? 

Tlu^mas came back with a 
bound and gagged girl in his 
grasp. She wriggled madly. Her 
c\{;s crackled with anger and re- 
bellion. She kept trying to kick 
the Confederate Ambassador. 

She wore the rich robes of an 
Indian princess. Her hair was 
braided in the style currently 
fashionable among Sioux women. 
And her face had been stained 
carefully with some darkish dye. 

Sarali Calvin. Tlie daughter of 
the Chief Justice. They tied her 
to the pack horse. 

“Chief Three Hydrogen Bombs," 
the Negro t'xplained. “He feels 
his son plays around too much 
with jxdeface females. He w’ants 
this one out of the way. The boy 
has to settle down, x>rei^urc for 
the responsibilities of chieftain- 
.ship. This may helj). And listen, 
the old man likes you. He told 
me to tell you something.” 

“I’m grateful. I’m grateful for 
every favor, no matter how small, 
how humiliating.” 

Sylvester Thomas shook his 
head decisively. “Don't be bitter, 
young sir. If you want to go on 
living you have to be alert. And 


you can’t be alert and bitter at 
the same time. . . . The Chief 
wants you to know there’s no 
l>oint in your going home. lie 
couldn't say it openly in coimeil, 
but tlic reason the Sioux movetl 
in on Trenton has nothing to do 
with the Seminole on the other 
side. It has to do with the Ojibwa- 
Cree-Montaignais situation in the 
North. They’ve decided to take 
over the eastern seaboard— that 
includes what’s left of your coun- 
try. By tills time, they’re probably 
in Yonkers or the Bronx, some- 
where inside New York City. In 
a niiittcr of hours, your govern- 
ment will no longer be in exist- 
ence. The Chief had advance 
word of this and felt it necessary 
for the Sioux to establish .some 
sort of bridgehead on the coast 
before matters were permanently 
stabilized. By occupying New Jer- 
sey he is preventing an Ojibwa- 
Seminole junction. But he likes 
you, as I said, and wants you 
warned against going home.” 

“Fine. But where do I go? Ui> 
a rain cloud? Down a well?” 

“No,” Thomas admitted without 
smiling. He hoistetl Jerry up on 
his horse. “You might come back 
with me to the Confederacy—” He 
paused, and w’hcn Jerry’s sullen 
expression did not change, he 
went on, “Well, then, may I sug- 
gest— and mind you, this is my 
advice, not tlio Chief’s — head 
straight out to .\sbury Park. It’s 
not far away— you can make it in 
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reasonable time if yon ride hard. 
According to reports I’ve over- 
heard, there should be units of the 
United States Navy there, tlie 
Tenth Fleet, to bo exact” 

‘Tell me,” Jerry asked, bending 
down. “Have you heard any other 
news? Anything about the rest of 
the world? How has it been with 
those pcople—thc Russkies, the So- 
viclskis, whatever they were called 
—the ones the United States had 
so much to do with years ago?” 

“According to several of the 
chief’s councillors, the Soviet Rus- 
sians were having a good deal 
of difficulty with people called 
Tatars. I think they were called 
Tatars. But, my good sir, you 
should be on your way.” 

Jerry leaned down furtlier and 
grasped his liand. “Thanks,” he 
said. ‘'You’ve gone to a lot of 
trouble for me. I’m grateful.” 

“That’s quite all right,” said Mr. 
Thomas earnestly. “After all, by 
the rocket’s red glare, and all that. 
We were a single nation once.” 

Jerry moved off. leading the 
other two horses. He set a fast 
pace, exercising the minimum of 
caution made necessary by the 
condition of the road. By the time 
they reached Route 33, Sam Ruth- 
eiford, though not altogether 
sober or well, was able to sit in 
his saddle. They could then imtie 
Sarali Calvin and ride with her 
between them. 

She cursed and wept. “Filthy 
pvaleface! Foul, ugly, stinking 


whiteskinsi I’m an Indian, can’t 
you see I’m an Indian? My skin 
isn’t white— it’s brown, brownV’ 

They kept riding, 

Asbury Park was a dismal clat- 
ter of rags and confusion and refu- 
gees. There were refugees from 
the north, from Perth Amboy, 
from as far as Newark. Tlicre were 
refugees from Princeton in the 
west, flying before the Sioux in- 
vasion. And from the south, from 
Atlantic City— even unbelievably, 
from distant Camden— were still 
other refugees, with stories of a 
sudden Seminole attack, an at- 
tempt to Hank the armies of Three 
Hydrogen Bombs. 

The three horses were stared at 
enviously, even in their lathered, 
exhausted condition. Tliey rei>re- 
sented food to the hungry, the 
fastest transportation po.ssible to 
the fearful. Jerry found the saber 
very useful. And the pistol was 
even better— it had only to be 
exhibited. Few of those people 
had ever seen a pistol in action: 
they had a mighty, supeistitious 
fear of firearms. . . . 

With this fact discovered, Jerry 
kept the pistol out nakedly in his 
right hand when ho walked into 
the United States Naval Depot on 
the beach at Asbury Park. Sam 
Rutherford was at his side; Sarah 
Calvin walked sobbing behind. 

He announced their family 
backgrounds to Admiral Milton 
Chester. Tlie son of the Under- 
secretary of State. Tlic daughter 
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of tho Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The oldest son of 
the Senator from Idaho. “And 
now. Do you I'ecognize the au- 
thority of this document?” 

Admiral Chester read the wrin- 
kled commission slowly, spelling 
out the harder words to himself. 
He twisted his head respectfully 
when ho had finished, looking 
first at the seal of the United 
States on the j^aper before him, 
and then at tho glittering pistol in 
Jerry's baud. 

‘Tes/’ he said at last. “I recog- 
nize its authority. Is that a real 
pistol?” 

Jeriy noddetl. “A Crazy Horse 
forty-five. The late.st. Ilow do you 
recognize its autliority?” 

Tlie admiral spread hi.s hands. 
“Everything is confused out here. 
Tlie latest word IVe received is 
that there arc Ojibwa warriors in 
ManliattiUi— tliat there is no longer 
any United States Government 
And yet this—” he bent over the 
document once more— “this is a 
commis.sion by the President him- 
self, appointing you full pleni- 
potentiary. To the Seminole, of 
cour.se. But full plenipotent- 
iary. The last official appoint- 
ment, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, of the Prc»sident of the 
United States of America.” 

He reached forward and 
touched the pistol in Jerry Frank- 
lin’s hand curiously and inquir- 
ingly. He nodded to liimsclf, as if 
he’d come to a decision. He stood 


up, and saluted with a flourish. 

“I hereby recognize you as the 
last legal authority of the United 
States Government. And I plac'C 
my fleet at your disposal." 

“Good.” Jerry stuck the pistol in 
his belt. He pointed with the 
saber. “Do you have enough food 
and water for a long voyage?” 

“No, sir,” Admiral Chester said. 
“But that can he arranged in a 
few hours at most. May I escort 
you aboard, sir?” 

He gestured proudly down the 
beach and past the surf to where 
the three, forty-five foot, gaff- 
rigged schooners rode at anchor. 
“The United Statc.s Tenth Fleet, 
sir. Awaiting your orders.” 

Hours later when the three ves- 
sels were standing out to sea, the 
admiral came to the cramped 
main cabin where Jerry Franklin 
was re.sting. Sam Rutherford and 
Sarah Calvin were asleep in the 
bimks above. 

“And the orders, sir . . . 7* 

Jeny Franklin walked out on 
the narrow deck, looked up at the 
taut, patched sails. “Sail east.” 

“East, sir? Due east?” 

“Due east all the way. To the 
fabled lands of Euroi)e. To a place 
where a white man can stand at 
last on his own two legs. Where 
he need not fear persecution. 
Where ho need not fear slavery. 
Sail east, Admiral, until we dis- 
cover a new and hopeful world,— 
a world of freedom!” 


If, alofig with goodly thousmids of others, you have experienced the 
pleasure of such Clarke books as prelude to space or childhood’s 
END (to mention only the first two that leap to mind), you need not 
be told of Citrke's delicate touch with science fiction or of his power- 
f/tl grip on science fact. But Clarke is also a highly independent 
thinker, and a courageous one^as witness his determination to reason 
out, as a poetic materialist, the ultimate impact of the Cybernetic 
Revolution upon those imponderables we know as Mind and Body 
and Soul. 


OF MIND AND MATTER 

by ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


For TlIOl’SANDS of years the 
human race has debated, v^ath 
singular lack of agreement. sucIj 
questions as the existence of the 
soul, the tneaning of personality, 
the relationship between the mind 
and the body, and— above all— the 
jwssibilily of survival after death. 
'J’he fac-t that tlie debate is still 
just as heated as when it begaji 
in the Late Neolithic Period 
strongly suggt'sts that the wrong 
questions have been asked, and 
certain spectactilar developments 
of the last decade indicate, with 
equal force, that now is a good 
time to recast tlicra into a form 
that makes sense. 

Those dcv<‘lopments are purely 
scientific— a fac't which will upset 
a great many people with vested 


Interests in some of the pseudo- 
answers now current. They lie al- 
most entirely in the fields of bio- 
physics, neurology and electron- 
ics, and at first sight it may seem 
improbable that such areas of 
modern technology cx)uld have 
any conceivable relation to the 
great questions of philosophy and 
religion. 

But four centuries ago, it would 
have seemed equally unlikely that 
several thousand years of cosmo- 
logical speculation, culminating in 
the poetic fantasies of Paradise 
Lost, could have been swept away 
in a few decades by a couple of 
lenses in a tube. Today, we 
are witnessing another scientific 
break-through, in an area that af- 
fects us much more i^ersonally 
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than any astronomical discovery 
could possibly do. 

It is now obvious that we are 
approaching, more closely than 
anyone would have dared to hope 
a few years ago, the basic secrets 
of life itself. Such fabulous tools 
as the electron microscope, which 
has given us clear pictures of the 
very building-blocks of living or- 
ganisms, are showing us how the 
bridge was crossed between the 
world of inorganic materials and 
the richer world of life. It is only 
a matter of time before that 
bridge is crossed again in some 
laboratory’; whether that moment 
is ten or a hundred years from 
now is not in itself important. 
Many details of tho fantastically 
complex electro-chemistry of life 
will elude us for generations yet, 
but it cannot be doubted now 
that there is nothing inherently 
mysterious, or fundamentally un- 
knowable, in tho processors that 
build and power our bodies. That 
makes them none the less marvel- 
lous: real knowledge, when it dis- 
pels superstitioti, seldom dimin- 
ishes awe. (For can the petty 
cosmos of Milton compare with 
the grandeur of the universe we 
know today?) 

It seems possible that the brain 
will hold its secrets longer than 
the body, but even here remark- 
able advances liavo been made 
towards an understanding of tlie 
processes of memory and reason 
—all the complax of phenomena 


which we group under the term 
“thought.” In this case tho scien- 
tific break-through has occurred 
at two distinct points; on the one 
hand the mechanism of the brain 
itself has been investigated, and 
on the otlier electronic devices 
have been built whicli show— 
often with startling realism— many 
of the behavior-patterns of senti- 
tient creatures. And perhaps mo.st 
significant of all, tlic large-scale 
development of giant computers 
has done much to destroy the 
illusion that there is something 
transcendental about the brain, 
beyond all possibility of duplica- 
tion or imitation by machine. 

Almost all tlie basic activities 
of the mind have now been repro- 
duced, more or less successfully, 
by electronic means. Memory, 
purposeful reaction to the en- 
vironment, ability to draw log- 
ical or mathematical conclusions 
—these arc now commonplace 
features of machines being mass- 
produced for the commercial mar- 
ket. The ability to Icam from past 
c.xpcrience— to profit from mistakes 
SO- that tliey will not be made 
again— has also been demonstrated 
on the laboratory scale. Even the 
all-too-human attribute of total 
unpredictability can be incorpo- 
rated in a machine if desired; 
and sometimes it is desirable, in 
carefully-regulated amounts. For 
there are problems that can drive 
botli men and machines crazy if 
they try to solve them, and then 
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the only tliin*; to do is to make a 
random choice. 

The situation has been some- 
what confused by tlie determina- 
tion of the computer-designers 
not to let the popular name “elec- 
tronic brains” bo applied to their 
offspring. For once, however, the 
public, and not tlie experts, is 
riglit. Today’s computers arc elec- 
tronic brains by any reasonable 
definition of tlie phrase. It is true 
tliat the)’ have the intelligence of 
single-minded tapeworms (though 
they usually possess much better 
memories), but this does not alter 
the basic situation. 

Important though electronic 
computers will be in science, 
business and teclmology, it is their 
profound plulosophical implica- 
tions which wc are concerned 
witli here. For they have shown 
—in principle, at least— that though 
Mind needs a vehicle, that vehicle 
can be of many forms. 

Before see whore this leads 
us, it is necessary to deal with a 
persistent rcd-Iicrring. Many peo- 
ple have been so impr<‘sscd by 
the gulf between even the most 
advanced electronic computer and 
the most moronic human mind 
that they have denied the pos- 
sibility of bridging it. The brain 
of a man, it has been i)ointcd out, 
contains approximately ten bil- 
lion fundanicntal switching units, 
capable of cross-connection in an 
almost infinite number of ways. 
A much-quoted "proof’ that no 
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electronic equivalent of the brain 
is possible states that such a 
machine would have to be as large 
as the Empire State Building and 
would need as much water as 
flows over Niagara to keep its bil- 
lions of vacuum tubes cool. 

It is amusing to see how quickly 
this has become an argument that 
such a machine is perfectly po.s- 
sible. Since the first computers 
were built, the bulk)’, heat-gen- 
erating vacuum tube has been 
largely replaced by the ricc-grain- 
sized transistor. We no longer 
need tlie whole Empire Slate 
Building: one floor will do, and 
the existing plumbing will provide 
all the cooling water required. 
But oven this reduction in scale 
has now been surpassed; tlie tran- 
sistor itself is challenged by the 
yet tinier and still more efficient 
cryotron (a switch literally as big 
as a hair, operating on the prin- 
ciple of superc'onductivity). It is 
believed that one of to<lay's giant 
computers could be packed into a 
small suitcase if it were rede- 
signed wth cr)’olrons as its fun- 
damental circuit elements. So 
much, then, for tlie Empire Stale 
School of computer criticism. 

All this docs not mean that wc 
will be able to build electronic 
equivalents of the human brain 
in the near or even tho remote 
future. But tlie feat is not intrin- 
sically impossible, and when one 
looks back at the progress of tech- 
nolog)’ during tho past hundred 
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years, one would be very foolish 
indeed to declare categorically 
tliat this will never be achieved. 
Most top-rank computer scientists, 
if they let their hair down, would 
probably agree that sooner or 
later we will find ourselves deal- 
ing with mechanical entities which 
will pass every conceivable test 
for intelligence and self-awareness 
wliich we might apply to another 
human being. They will contain 
fcNver units than many electronic 
systems already in existence— the 
telephone network of the United 
States, for example— though they 
will he a great deal more compli- 
cate<l. 

A good many people find it 
somehow degrading to realize 
that the human brain, like the 
human body, is “only” an electro- 
chemical machine and flatly re- 
fuse to admit it. This attitude 
is completely absurd. The Taj 
Mahal is “only” a mass of stone; 
the roof of the Sistine Chaix;! only 
plaster and paint. The ■material is 
unimjyortant; the pattern is all that 
matters. Sliould an athlete feel 
that sport is worthless because of 
the undeniable fact that his body 
is an elaborate artifice of pumps, 
levers and clastic fibres? Of course 
not; indeed, it adds zest and in- 
terest to his performance. (It is no 
coincidence that the first man to 
run a mile in four minutes is a 
doctor.) It may well be that we 
will learn to think properly and 
effectively only when we know 


how we think. 

We must not commit the cle-» 
mentary error of supposing that 
the mechanism of the human 
brain is necessarily similar in de- 
tail to tliat of today’s— or tomor- 
row’s— electronic computers. It is 
cciiainly not, if only because of 
the different structural elements 
involved. This, however, is quite 
unimportant; what matters is that 
m^ory, personality— all the com- 
ponents which make up every’ 
human being and distinguish liim 
from all other men who have ever 
lived— are ( ) tlie by-prod- 

uct of data-storage and process- 
ing in an extremely complex 
computer of some kind. (That 
blank parenthesis, by the way is 
to allow you to insert the word 
‘merely’ if it helps your feelings. 
It will affect the situation just 
about as much as the actions of 
Kipling’s “Village that Voted the 
Earth was Flat”.) 

It may be no serious over- 
simplification to say that a man 
is the sum of his abilities— the cir- 
cuit networks tlirougli wliich he 
observes the external world and 
decides what to do about it— and 
his memories— the storage banks 
holding his acaimiilat^ e.\pe- 
rience. There may be other com- 
ponents, but these are the basic 
ones which between them largely, 
and perhaps completely, account 
for the personality and behavior 
of every one of us. 

The storage of information can 
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bo cjirriccl out in ouiny ways—by 
marks on paper, by grooves in 
wax, by holes puncliecl in cards— 
or, as Nature appears to do it, 
by coding based upon molecuUu' 
structures like immensely elon- 
gatetl Yale keys. The physical 
basis is immaterial; as stated bc> 
fore, only the pattern itself mat- 
ter.s. And from this simple fact, 
lhi‘ most awe-inspiring results fol- 
low. Even those readers who have 
foun<1 nothing surprising or con- 
troversial in what has gone before 
bad better fasten tlieir seat-belts 
at this point! 

One characteristic of a pattern 
is that it can bo roproduccxl; a 
good example is the way in which 
endless indistinguishable copies of 
a symphony can be stamped out 
from a master-recording. (Indis- 
tinguishable? Not strictly speak- 
ing, but Urn diiferenccs can bo 
made so small that tliey are of no 
])ractical importance.) Now the 
dttplicittion of a human IX^rson- 
ulity would bo an immensely more 
diflicult problem — it is tu>t a 
fiiudanientalhj different one. Wo 
cannot at this primitive stage of 
our tcK^hnology, begin to guess 
how it could be achieved, any 
more than Beethoven could have 
imagined how a performance of 
tlic Ninth Symphony could be 
snatched out of time and saved 
for eternity. 

The basic problem is that of 
recording and playing back— using 
those terms in a general sense— 
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the vast quantity of information 
involved in defining personality 
and memory. Yet the actual stor- 
age space required is quite small. 
If Nature manages to compress 
the pattern of a human body into 
a couple of cells invisible to the 
eye, and the memories of a life- 
time into a lump of jelly six 
inches across, is it expecting too 
much to suppose that Man may 
one day perform the same feat 
wth a few cubic yards of elec- 
tronic-s? ^Vfter all, we could now 
i)ack tlie Library of Congress into 
a shoe-box if we had to, ajid the 
amount of information there must 
be comparable with that defining 
an individual human being. 

It therefore follows that, in a 
strictly scientific sense, reincarna- 
tion is theoretically possible. If 
one could reproduce the physical 
pattern of an individual down to 
the molecular fine-structure which 
is tlie library of tlic jnind, there 
would be no way of distinguish- 
ing himself between tlic original 
and the tUiplicate. It would ho 
totally meaningless to ask “Wliich 
is really John Doe?'’ They would 
both be. 

If you think that this is absurd 
fantasy, of no practical import- 
ance, you have a surprise coming. 
For it happened to you during 
the last few months; it will Iwvo 
happened to me by tlio time you 
read these words. Tliis is a sim- 
ple statement of fact — tliough a 
fact that could never have been 
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imagiiic'cl before the tools of mod- 
em science were turned upon the 
mechanism of life. 

The atoms in our bodies are in 
a state of constant flux, being re- 
placed so rapidly by others from 
the food we eat that we are com- 
pletely rebuilt every few weeks. 
Even tlie bones are involved in 
this ceaseless ebb and flow of 
matter. Every one of us moves 
through the world like a flame, 
seeking fuel from his environ- 
ment, assembling it into a momen- 
tary patt<!rn, then rejecting tlie 
smoke and ash. Only the flame is 
— relatively — unchanging, until it 
gutters to extinction at the end 
of life. 

It has been said that no man 
ever step.s twice into the same 
river; it is almost equally true 
that no man over looks at his face 
twice in the mirror. The flow of 
flesh may be slower than the 
movement of water to the sea, but 
it is no less inexorable. 

We arc involved, therefore, in 
a kind of continuous reincarnation 
almost as marvellmus as any other 
type that luis ever been postu- 
lated. At the same time, we can 
see that another popular idea of 
the mystics — transmigration 
througli lower animals — can have 
no logical basis. The personality 
and memory of a liuman being 
could no more be squeezed into 
tlie limited storage capacity of 
any other vertebrate (still less an 
invertebrate) than could the en- 
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tire musical heritage of mankind 
be recorded on a 6-inch disc. 

Tile above argument now en- 
ables us to give a definite and 
somewJiat unexpected answer to 
the ancient question of immortal- 
ity. Wliat happens to us when we 
die can differ in no significant 
way from what happens to the 
information punched on an I.B.M. 
card — when the card is burned. 
But suppose the information is 
also stored in another place and 
is used to prepare a fresh card. 
There would then be no way of 
distinguishing between the old 
card and tlie new. 

Some people may console them- 
with the thought that such “mas- 
ter-cards” (using tlie term in a 
completely general sense to mean 
any suitable .storage device) may 
exist somehow, somewhere; oth- 
ers will consider such an attitude 
slightly egocentric. Yet even if no 
records are in existence from 
which anyone alive today could 
be re-created, tliis may not al- 
ways be the case. If it seems ab- 
surd to talk of storing a human 
being on a few miles of tape, that 
is only because we cannot yet 
build tlie input and output de- 
vices whicli could perform tlio 
feat. If the day should ever come 
when this is possible, Death will 
have lost its power over the minds 
of Mon. 

I have little doubt that a great 
many people unll consider these 
speculations naively mechanistic. 
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bccauNC tliey cannot reconcile 
Mich impomlerablcs as personal- 
ity, intelligence — even the Soul, 
if one cares to use the word — 
witJi the concepts of electronics 
or Information Theory. Such an 
attitude is a hang-over from Nine- 
teenth Century materialism — 
thougli this charge will make 
many critics clouhly imlignant. 
Hy the word “machine,” hir too 
many otiierwLse I'ducated people 
still envi.sage a contraption of 
(:ogs and cranks and hwers: they 
arc still mentally in tlic steam-en- 
gine era. They cannot imagine 
the subtlety and sophistication of 
the great computers which are 
now leaving the laboratory, some 
of which may comprise a million 
circuit elements and be as large 
as a house — yet contain practi- 
rally no- moi>ing part.f, though 
they may carry out a hundred 
tliousund operations a second. 
The iiiachim‘s we arc building 
now diffiT in kind as well as de- 
gree from all that mankind has 
ever seen before — and their evo- 
lution is barely Ix’ginning. 

No one can say where it wall 
lead, but glimpsed vaguely in the 
mists of tile future is a dream — 


1 will not say a possibilit}'— which 
lias long been Iiintnl at in most 
of llie religions of the world. Since 
pattern alone is important, can 
mind and intelligence exist with- 
out matter? In the relationsliip 
beriveen, for e.xiunple, purely elec- 
trical entities or packages of ra- 
diation? There is some evidence 
that space itself lias a fundamen- 
tal structure, and could therefore 
in principle be used as a medium 
for storing and processing infor- 
mation. 

And tlnis, Intelligence, wliich 
arose from the interactions of mat- 
ter and has used it as a vehicle for 
so many age.s, may at last break 
loose from its origin, as a but- 
terfly escapes from the prison of 
its chiysalid. And like the but- 
terfly climbing into the summer 
sky, it may go on to orders of ex- 
perience completely be>'ond the 
reach of its earlier metamorpho- 
ses. 

W'hcre arc n^’c today in the 
hierarchy which, ages hence, may 
culminate in something which 
only tlie word “Spirit” can de- 
scribe? Are we Uio clirysalis, the 
larva — or merely the unhatchexi 

egg? 
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Outing the last 2i-od years, tneution of Charles C. i’inney's name 
hits invariably beets accompanied by reference to his unique and daz- 
zling THE CIRCUS OF DR. LAO. But Mf. Vitmey’s talents are too im- 
pressive to be identified primartly with just one book, and in all 
justice there should soon be another equally worthy volume to rub 
shoulders with the good doctor on the bookshelf. TJie Horsenaping 
of Hotspur (F&SF, Aug., '58) was, incredibly, Mr. Finney's first 
short story; however there are, wonderfully, signs that it may have 
been only the first of many, and there is hope that one day there will 
be enough for a hardcover collection. . . . Mr. Finney this time offers 
a ury tale of a nightcrawler in the sunny backyards of Fireryday. 


The Black Retriever 

by CHARLES G. FINNEY 


1 WAS k UlST MADE AW'AHE OF THE 

beast one Sunday morning in 
May. I was, at the moment, shav- 
ing. Our youngest daughter came 
running in, breathlessly as was 
her wont, and announced there 
was a big black dog in the patio. 

I said nonsense and continued 
shaving. I knew the patio gates 
were closed; I had closed tliem 
myself. I said so to our daughter. 

“But tliis dog doesn't use gates,” 
she cried. “He just jumps over 
the wall.” 

Again I said nonsense, for the 


wall was live feel high, and it 
had been there five years, and in 
all that time I liad never known 
a dog to jump it. 

“But it did,” our little girl in- 
sisted. “And it’s killing things out 
there.” And slie ran off for an- 
otlier look. 

In a moment she let out one of 
her shrill yells, “It’s on the patio 
wall! It’s cauglit a bird! Come 
and seel” 

I switched off the elec*tric 
shaver, said things not appropri- 
ate to be said before a little girl. 
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and went outside and looked. 

I saw— or thought I saw, be- 
cause I wear trifocals and some- 
times look tliroiigh tlie wrong 
lens tier— a black blur on the patio 
wall. It moved along and disap- 
peared. “See!” said our daughter. 
“It’s jumped down and now it’s 
gone. Look, it di'opped the bird.” 

“Well,” I said, “we will investi- 
gate later. Right now it’s time to 
get to church.” 

And, our • preparations com- 
pleted, we packed ourselves into 
our Hillman Minx and drove off. 
I thought no more of the black 
blur or the black dog that I had 
seen. 

In the afternoon my wife and I 
decided to sit in the patio while 
our daughters watched television. 
Our two little dogs elected to ac- 
company us. The Cairn slept. 
The Dachshund dug a hole be- 
side the flowering pomegranate. 
My wife and I talked of sundry 
things: television shows, shop- 
ping, the necessity of having the 
Minx greased. 

The Dachshund stopped dig- 
ging and began to snoop around 
the patio, sniffing at the shrubs 
and bushes. He disappeared be- 
hind some greasewood and then 
appeared again, tlxis time with 
something in his mouth. He 
brought it to us. It was a small 
dead bird. 

“Oh!” said my wife. “Snorkel! 
How could you!” 

“He’s innocent,” I said. “He 
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merely found it. That otlier dog 
killed it. Roberta lolil me.” 

“Other dog?" she asktx!. “What 
other dog? You surely don’t mean 
this lazy thing.” And she Indi- 
cated Mac, the sleeping Cairn. 

“No,” I said. “This was a strange 
dog. A big black one. It leaped 
over the wall into the patio and 
killed this bird. Then ;t jumped 
on top of the patio wall and 
swaggered around.” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” 
said my wife. “Did ijott see it?” 

“I saw a blur,” I said. “But 
Roberta saw it plainly. She even 
saw it kill the bird. I didn’t be- 
lieve her at the time, but here the 
bird is, so the story must be true.” 

I took the little bird away from 
Snorkel and buried it in the alley, 
covering the grave with stones so 
that it would be protected. 

A few days later I was in the 
patio again, this time neighbor- 
ing across the fence with my 
friend Mr. George, who lived next 
door. 

He was angry. At his feet lay 
the body of his Siamese cat. It 
was chewed and torn. 

“A big black retriever did it," 
said Mr. George. “It jumped the 
wall, cornered the cat and killed 
it. Then it jumped up on top of 
the wall, walked around a little, 
leaped down and disappeared. It 
happened so quickly there was 
nothing I could do about it.” 

“I know,” I said. “It happened 
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liere, too. Only in our yard the 
thing killed a bird. Did it look 
like a blur to you?” 

'‘Blur? Of course notl I saw it 
plainly— a big black retriever. 
Tliey’re usually rather gentle 
looking. But not this one. It was 
a brute. I think I'll put some 
poisoned n)eat on top of the wall. 
If it’s so fond of parading on 
patio walls, maybe it’ll return and 
find the meat. That ought to fix 
it.” 

A grotesque pattern evolved. 
Every time I met an acquaintance 
in tlie ndghborhood, up came tlic 
subject of the black reti'iever. If 
the one I was talking to had not 
seen it himself he was sure to 
have a neighbor who had, a 
neighbor whose patio had been 
visited by the beast and in whose 
patio the beast had killed some- 
thing ... a pet rabbit, a cat, a 
puppy, a bird, once even a badger. 
A family down the street had a 
pet badger in their patio. The 
black retriever had jumped over 
their patio wall, caught the 
badger sleeping near the mouth 
of its burrow and killed it. 

Despite what my neighbor Mr. 
George had said, I soon ascer- 
tained that neither he nor any of 
the others actually had seen the 
black dog clearly. In the main 
the one I talked to agreed it was 
a retriever of some sort, but one 
man insisted it was a poodle and 
another said just as insistently it 


was a black Airedale. Some of 
them used the word I had used to 
describe it: a bhm. But everyone 
agreed that it was black and that 
they saw it walking on their patio 
walls. As for its reality, blur or 
no blur, thci-e were all those dead 
things to prove that its visitations 
had been made. 

We lived in a suburban devel- 
opment. The houses were pretty 
much alike; the inhabitants very 
much alike— middle class people 
with middle class jobs. The chil- 
dren attended the districts mid- 
dle class school. It was a tolerant 
neighborhood of friendly people. 

Everytliing there was a little 
humdrum and, if you will, rather 
mediocre. But it was a pleasant, 
comfortable place to live, and the 
standard of living was probably 
as high as has ever been attained 
by a group of Homo sapiens since 
that bijoed began to w’alk upon 
the face of the earth. 

No hordes of beggars swarmed 
the streets. No warring armies 
prowled about the land. If the 
people in tliat suburban develop- 
ment wanted water they turned a 
tap. If they wanted heat they 
jiggled a thermostat. If they want- 
ed coolness they switched on an 
air conditioner. If they wanted 
light they pressed a button. If 
they wanted to go somewhere 
they got into an automobile and 
drove there at speeds ranging 
from twenty-five to eighty-five 
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miles an hour. They didn’t need 
servants; electricity did for them 
wliat no staff of servants could 
ever do. 

And now it seemed odd, in- 
credibly odd, that a black dog, a 
black retriever, was leaping their 
patio walls and killing things 
that they loved. 

At first various individuals tried 
various expedients to apprehend 
the retriever and put it awaj' 
where it could do no more harm. 
My immediate neighbor, Mr. 
George, allowed me to talk him 
out of his poisoned meat project, 
my argument being that some in- 
nocent creature— even a child- 
might suffer. Instead, for he was 
a mechanically minded man, he 
contrived a long noose-and-spring 
arrangement and set it on his 
patio wall. His idea was to en- 
snaie the retriever. 

Another equally ingenious 
neighbor constructed a large dog- 
house with a hair-trigger door; he 
baited it witli choice dog foods. 
His idea was to trap the retriever. 

A third, an archeiy enthusiast, 
took down his long bow and sta- 
tioned himself at odd times in his 
alley. His idea was to impale the 
retiiever. 

None of these expedients 
worked . 

The black Ijeast Wsited the 
I)atio wall on which the noose 
was positioned, ate the bait, 
sprung the spring, but was not 
ensnared. 


It visited tlie doghouse ar- 
rangement, ate the bait, sprung 
the door, but was not entrapped- 

It showed itself to the archeiy 
entliusiast, presenting a good 
target to his arrow, but was not 
transfixed. 

Meanwhile, it continued its 
depredations. Did anyone set out 
new tender plants, those plants 
were sure to be dug up or tom 
out in a day or two; and every- 
body said it was the retriever 
that did it. 

Sometimes days would pass 
without any fresh reports of 
trouble, but sooner or later, in- 
evitably, someone would see the 
black blur on his patio wall, and, 
lying near by, the dead thing 
which the retriever had killed. 

My neighbor Mr. George and 
I summoned an informal meeting, 
a council of the elders we called 
it, of the ones in the area who 
had felt the bite of a the black 
blur. We thought that by uniting 
our efforts we could conceptualize 
an aim, syncretize a program, 
finalize an operational metliod, 
and concretize the black retriev- 
er’s doom. After all, other settle- 
ments, other civilized communi- 
ties had been plagued by in- 
trusive horrors, and had been 
able, through drastic communal 
action, to abate them. Surely, Mr. 
George and I argued, we should 
be able to do as much. 

We held the meeting in my 
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patio, and a dozen people came. 
Our discussion was diffuse and 
not the least bit parliamentary, 
but it finally boiled down to one 
conclusion: The only thing to do 
was to shoot the retriever. 

It was against the law to dis- 
charge firearms in the area, but 
we thought we would be able to 
got the police commissioner, or 
the mayor and council, or some- 
thing or somebody to relax the 
ban long enough for us to carry 
out our purpose. So Mr. George 
and I were deputized to confer 
with the mayor and police com- 
missioner and seek authorization 
to stage a dog hunt in our alleys. 

Such authorization was prompt- 
ly rcfnso<l. There was in existence, 
the commissioner pointed out, an 
organization which offered a per- 
ff'ctly obvious solution to our 
trouble. That was the City Ani- 
mal Shelter, a euphemism for dog 
pound. Why, he demanded, 
ha<In't wc gone to the shelter in 
the first place? 

The answer to that was that 
wc hadn’t thought of it. However, 
now that it had come to our at- 
tention, we certainly would. 

And we did. The pound master 
listened to us, smiled, and said he 
would send a man out. He wanted 
to know on what days and what 
hours of those days the retriever 
was mostly likely to show up. 

We prote.sted that the beast 
did not operate on a fixed time 
table. Sometimes it came at dawn, 


sometimes at liigh noon, some- 
times around dinner. It could be 
on a Tliursday as well as on a 
Monday. 

“I was just trying to narrow it 
down,” said the poundmastcr. 

The dogcatclier came out in his 
wire-cage tnick, equipped with a 
lariat,' heavy gloves and a single 
barreled .410 shotgun. He was a 
businesslike young man in cowboy 
boots and cowboy hat. 

I was at work at tlie lime of 
his appearance, but my wife told 
me what happened. 

“He snooped around the alleys 
a while,” she said. “All the dogs 
in the neighborhood barked their 
heads off— just as if they were try- 
ing to warn the retriever. lie got 
real hot and tired, and Mrs, Betty 
took pity on him and asked him to 
come in and have a can of beer 
and cool off. He had the can of 
beer and then made a pass at 
Mrs. Betty. She ordered bim out 
of her house and called the ani- 
mal shelter to report him. Before 
she got the number of the shelter 
she heard a gun go off and looked 
out to see what it was. He had 
just shot Mrs. Stella’s Weimarn- 
ncr. Mrs. Stella ran out scream- 
ing. So did I. That is, I ran out. 
I wasn’t screaming. Tlie dog- 
catcher said he guessed he’d made 
some kind of mistake. The Wei- 
maraner, he insisted, looked black, 
real black, when he shot it, but 
now that it was dead it didn’t 
look so black any more.” 
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I started to say something, but 
she inteiTupted me. “Wait, I’m 
not through yet. While all that 
was going on, tlic black retriever, 
the real thing, you know, jumped 
into Mrs. Wilhelminas patio and 
killed her toy Chihauhua. Then 
it paraded around on Mrs. Wil- 
helmina's patio wall for a while 
and then disappeared. Mrs. Wil- 
helmina is just sick. The doctor 
came and gave her a sedative. Of 
course the dogcntcher was still at 
Mrs. Stella’s when tliis happened, 
so he didn’t know about it.” 

And there it was. The black 
retriever was still on the prowl. 
Everything we had done or tried 
to do had been turned against iis 
sardonically. 

Two days later little Margarita, 
a cliild down the street, was bit- 
ten twice by a dog while she was 
playing in her yard. The bites 
weren’t very serious— just skin 
punctures— but nobody knew 
whether or not the dog which had 
bitten her was rabid. Nobody 
had seen the dog except Marga- 
rita. She said it was big and dark, 
and everylx)dy said it must be the 
retriever. Everybody agreed the 
retriever was rabid, too; that was 
the only way to account for its 
actions. 

But this didn’t add up, for rabid 
dogs die very quickly, and the re- 
triever had been around for quite 
a while. Ho%vevcr, there was no 
arguing the fact that the retriever 
might have become rabid just 
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lately, and that was what caused 
it to bite Margarita. 

Margarita, incidentally, was 
given prompt mc^dical cai'e and 
was as good as new the next day. 
Everybody insisted the retriever 
was the dog which had bitten 
her; efforts to apprehend the 
brute were, as a consequence, 
doubled. 

Another council of the elders 
was summoned. We decided not 
to go to the police and not to go 
to the dogcatcher. We would do 
this ourselves. 

Mr. James, who had hunted a 
great deal in his boyhootl, de- 
vised the modus operandi. We 
would secret ourselves in blinds 
as duck hunters do, await the ar- 
rival of the retriever, and shoot 
him down. 

A successful blind, said Mr. 
James, must be sometliing tliut 
blends into the landscape; Iicnce. 
duck blinds are made of rushes 
and bushes, things the ducks see 
all the time and are not afraid of. 

But for the rctrie\'er such 
things would not do. What would 
do were automobiles. The re- 
triever had seen plent>' of auto- 
mobiles and was used to them. 

We men, said Mr, James, 
would simply sit in our automo- 
biles in the alleys or under tlie 
ramadas, wherever our automo- 
biles customarily were parked, 
and would await the retriever. 
Wlien he came along whoever 
saw him first would shoot him. 
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That would be that; tlie police 
could howl their heads ofT. 

Mr. James assigned certain 
men to hold watch and ward in 
their cars at certain times of the 
day. The plan seemed foolproof. 

My first shift came at five- 
thirty in the afternoon. I checked 
with and relieved my neighbor 
Mr. James who had been sitting 
in his car in the alley since three. 
I decided to take my station in 
my car rather than his. I was 
parked only a few feet beliind 
liim. 

He chided me for being late, 
handed me his gun— a beautiful 
little Remington .22 automatic 
rifle— told me he hadn’t seen any- 
thing except dozens of kids and 
scores of harmless dogs, remarked 
that Mrs. Betty— the one the dog- 
catcher had made a pass at— was 
wearing shorts and a Bikini bra, 
asseverated that this whole dog- 
watch was a lot of nonsense, 
warned me not to shoot without 
first making certain of what it 
was that I was shooting at, an- 
nounced that he was going to 
have a drink and to perdition with 
the black retriever, and concluded 
by saying that this was his one 
and only trick at the dogwatch 
wheel— he wasn’t going to waste 
any more time at it. The two and 
a half hours he had been sitting 
in his car had been two and a 
half hours lost, and lie was fin- 
i.shcd, through, ended and done. 

I got into my car, laid the little 


Remington across my knees and 
began to read the collected poems 
of Dylan Thomas. It was a beau- 
tiful late afterpoon. The children 
played, the birds sang, etc. The 
Welsh bard sang also, but he 
wasn’t getting through to me. I 
put the bock down and, for want 
of something else to do, looked 
into my rear-view mirror. 

Through some unusual prop- 
erty of the atmosphere the mirror 
achieved a magnifying effect. 
Things seen in it were as large 
and clear, almost, as those on a 
Vistavision screen in a drive-in 
movie. I swiveled it around, pick- 
ing up different views. 

The chief attraction was Mrs. 
Betty in her shorts and Bikini 
haltei-. She was hanging up 
clothes on her clothesline: and, 
looking at her, I could not help 
recalling the dogcatcher and his 
flaming moment of temptation. 
She was a brunette. 

It occurred to me simultaneous- 
ly that there had been no proof 
adduced so far that the black 
retriever was a male. No one had 
ever seen the tiling very clearly 
or very closely. How strange it 
would be, I thought, if the re- 
triever were actually Mrs. Betty. 
That she, at certain unholy hours, 
transformed herself into the ani- 
mal and did the tilings it did. I 
looked at her again in the mirror 
and watched as she adjusted her 
bra. There was something dis- 
tinctly animal-like in her motion. 
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Far afield, I said, my thoughts 
are straying far afield. Neverthe- 
less, I kept the mirror focused 
upon her. 

.She was behind the clothesline 
now, hanging up towels; and one 
of (he towels hung down and all 
I could see of Mrs. Betty was her 
legs, tlie towel hiding the rest of 
her. Thus viewed, she gave the 
impression of wearing nothing at 
all. I'hen she hung up a sheet, 
and her feet were all I could see. 
Then she moved out of the mir- 
ror’s field, and I could not see 
her at all. 

( jiggled the mirror to get Mrs. 
Betty back on the screen; instead 
of her I picked up a black blur. 
It was far down the alley; it 
moved. I was tom, as it were, 
between trying to watch the black 
blur and trying to pick up Mrs. 
Betty again. I jiggled the mirror 
more vigorously and lost every- 
thing. All I could see was my own 
face. I was wearing a queer ex- 
pression. 

There was a scratching above, 
and I became aware that some- 
thing had leaped on top of the 
car and was clawing to retain its 
footing. Tlie alley was vacant. 
Mrs. Betty had disappeared. I 
was all alone, sitting tliere in the 
car with a .22 rifle and a book of 
poetr>’. And something was on top 
of the car, scratching and sprawl- 
ing around. 

A drop of foam or froth fell on 
the windshield. The thing on top 
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of the car was slavering, and tliis 
blob of foam had dropped from 
its mouth. 

Then a black shape fell lump- 
like on the hood of the car, scram- 
bling and clawing around. It re- 
gained its feet and stared tlirough 
the windshield at me. It had hor- 
rible yellow eyes. I could not 
shoot tlirough the windshield. I 
was too terrifiied to get out of the 
cai' and attempt to shoot from on 
foot. The windows of the car 
were open. It would only be a 
matter of moments until the black 
thing discovered they were open 
and came in to got me. 

Other men, I knew, were off 
elsewhere in the neighborhood 
sitting as I was sitting. 

I knew I must give them the 
alarm. 

I pressed my hand on the horn 
button and honked loud and 
long. 

The horn’s bellowing w’oke me 
up. Apparently I had gone to 
sleep over Dylan Thomas’s Hold 
Hard These Ancient Minutes In 
a Cuckoo’s Mouth. There was no 
black beast on the hood of my 
car. There was no black blur in 
the alley. When Mrs. Betty came 
up to see what the honking was 
about she was dressed in modest 
housewifely garb and looked just 
as she always did— distinctly 
homely. 

Obviously I had simply 
drowsed over a cryptic poem and 
fallen asleep. The rest I had 
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dreamed. They say daytime night- 
mares are the worst of all. 

We called off the stakeout the 
next day. Nobody had seen any- 
thing. Everybody felt rather fool- 
ish. Several of the otliers had also 
fallen asleep. One of these dif- 
fidently asked us other drowsy 
ones if we had had bad dreams. 
One and all, we ridiculed the idea, 
but our ridicule seemed rather 
artificial. I even had such bad 
taste as to inquire of the diffident 
one if he had dreamed about Mrs. 
Betty. He looked at me a long 
time before denying it. 'Ilie other 
ones who had fallen asleep looked 
at me a long time also. 

We ran tlie retrie\'er to earth-' 
or at least wc ran a retriever to 
earth. She was a big black bitch 
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and had a litter of pups in a cul- 
vert pipe in the arroyo. Some of 
the children of the neighborhood, 
Inlaying in the arroyo, saw her 
run into the culvert witli a pigeon 
in her moutli. They told us elders, 
and wo called the dog pound. A 
different dogcatchcr came out 
this time. He shot the black bitch 
when she attacked him, and took 
away her puppies. 

Wc concluded the dog had 
been raiding our yards to feed her 
pups, and had dropped the dead 
things we had found when wc 
flushed her at her depredations. 
It was a satisfactor)' conclusion. 

But a very unsatisfactorj' thing 
happened on the heels of that 
conclusion. I went out to wash my 
car, and, there on the top of it, 
were dog's footprints and 
scratches. 
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dealing with the sinister mental diseases of plants? Yes, the mental 
diseases of plants. A neurose, after all, by any other name. . , , 
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by GERALD KERSH 


“Tiiiire is no ‘official se:crecy* 
wliich can totally blanket the 
origins of Ute so-called mysterious 
fire that destroyed the botanical 
gardens at Forfex in Kent. But 
in this age of panic it was re- 
garded as expedient to keep the 
matter quiet until the situation 
was well under control— which the 
authorities hope and bi'licve is 
now the case. (Oh, ay, we live in 
hopcsl As to the C^vernments 
viewpoint on Psychological War- 
fare, as they term it— when in 
doubt, keep your mouth shut.) 
Hysteria is often best treated by 
a sharp slap in the face, but how 
does one slap a billion faces si- 
multaneously? And we do live in 
a period of mass hysteria, wild 
cr^ulity, mad conjecture and im- 
pending stampede. The intelli- 
gent obsen'cr must feel, just now, 


as the American cowhand must 
feel wlien riding herd with a 
tlmnderstorm impending . . 

I quote Dr. Angus Mulsh, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, sometime of Edinburgh 
University, as one miglit gatlier 
from his dour, pawky manner of 
expressing himself. “If the scrib- 
blers of so-called ‘Science* fea- 
tures had got hold of this, par- 
ticularly at the time it occurred," 
Dr. Huish continued, “a genera- 
tion nutured on fear and rumor, 
that cut its tcetli on flying saucers 
and weaned its imagination on 
flight by rocket any'where out 
of this world, miglit have lost 
the little that remains to it of 
Reason . . 

There is a childishness about 
your abstract tliinkers (of the 
Iluish type) who do not forsee 
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coastviucnccs. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Einstein and his atom 
bo!nl>s, or Nobel and Iiis “safe” 
nitroglycerin: rocket researchers 
and their “spxitniks”, or the inven- 
tors of useful insecticides and 
paraK'zing Nerve Cas; or the 
Philadelphia cancer researcher 
and his dangerous cr>'stals iso- 
lated from inflamed cells— a tiibe- 
ful of which cost a million dollars 
in research— \\'ho, asked if they 
might be used for war, replied, 
appalled, “Yes, but that is not 
what they are /or/” God kno\\'s 
whether such men are a blessing 
or a curse to Mankind. 

Great as he was in his Held of 
medical research, tliere was too 
mucli grey Edinburgh granite in 
Angus Huishs makeup and, as in 
Kipling’s orang-outang, “loo much 
ego in his cosmos.” To Huisli, 
human agony was symptomatic, 
merely a clue, and disease a puz- 
zling problem to be grappled with 
rutiilessly, if ncccssar)', but inex- 
orably-reminding one of his piti- 
less predecessor, tlic ill-famed 
anatomist of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Knox, who paid cash on the nail 
for corpses and asked no ques- 
tions. and was liooted out of the 
city to the sinister refrain: 

Up the close and doon the 
stair, 

Buf-and-hen tvV Bitrhc and 
Hare, 

Barkers the hutchcr, Uare*s the 
thief. 


And Knox the hoy who buys the 
beef . , . 

Angus IIuLsh’s specialty was 
the human brain, among the 
15,000,(XX),000 neuroxis of which 
lie the dry, picked bones of thou- 
sands of exploratory llieories tliat 
died in tlieir tracks. Unfortu- 
nately, his did not. A masterful, 
scholarly man, both lx)ld and im- 
aginative, he always managed to 
get his way by a sort of didactic 
bullying in tlie style of Lord Ma- 
caulay, plus a knack he had of 
exciting curiosity and sometimes 
fierce controversy even among 
reticent and cautious scicntfic men 
all over the world. lie was a jur- 
ist among Doctors of Medicine: 
and yet it was lie who was pri- 
marily responsible for what some 
of us suspect will yet culminate 
in universal calamity. 

His thinking (apart from his 
mathematics, formulae, and sta- 
tistics, wliich it would be difficult 
or well-nigli impossible for tlie 
lajTnan to comprehend) may bo 
understood by touching upon tlic 
liighlights of his earlier scienti- 
fic papers. The first, in the early 
i920's, innocently reported on 
the reactions upon bcan-plants 
of human poisons — which, in ef- 
fect, is Phytopharmacology as it 
is known today. Further Huish 
reports on his findings received 
confirmation from outstanding sci- 
entists: Dr. Banerj’i of Calcutta, 
for example, and Dr. Slameda 
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Sauers, tlic “Mine. Curie of Neu- 
rology.” To sum it up, he had no- 
ticed and proved that young lu- 
pines, floimsliing on healthy hu- 
man blood in dilution, would be 
stunted and cv’cnlually killed by 
the poison— or toxin— in a 1^100 
solution, of a tnie psychotic’s 
blood (for “psychotic” read the 
incurably mentally deranged). 

And what he proposctl to do 
w'as search among the billions of 
plants in the NTgetable w'orld for 
suitable specimens in order, first, 
to induce a disease akin to human 
insanity; tlien, to cure it; and. last, 
to adapt this cure for Man. There- 
by he would find an infallible 
remedy for madness. 

All vcr>' fine and large, you may 
say, but tr>’ and sort all the plants 
upon the earth to choose tlio right 
ones! Also: how correlate our 
complex nciA’ons system with the 
simple structure of a plant? Still, 
as Dr. Huish would argue, was 
e\'en grass simple, if it could con- 
vert air and soil and sun into food 
upon which animals and Man 
himself were, in fact, hopelessly 
dependent? 

But in the end, among the 
higher orders of plants. Dr. Huisli 
hit upon a group suiting his pur- 
pose exactly: those most closely 
approximating flesh, and whicli 
may be said to “cat” — the sundew 
and the Venus's fly-trap, for ex- 
ample — and which also have the 
“intolligence” to snap at or snare 
their insect prey, and sccrctc 


something like human digestive 
juices to feed upon them. 

But now Dr. Huish found him- 
self at a biological dead-end, 
somewhere bo>'ond the micro- 
scope and the microtone, in some 
region thinner than a centrifuge 
could divide — a region verging 
upon the spuitual. And he hated 
this. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Huish was 
not out of luck — or call it “luck 
of the De\il,” to (jiu)te the hcad- 
gardencr at Forfex — for he fe- 
licitously fell upon a perfect me- 
dium for his insanity inoculations, 
and an imperfect place for his 
carnivorous plants. Grudgingly 
he conceded his debt to the 
United States researchers at the 
Rockefeller Foundation, M.I.T., 
Johns Hopkins, etcetera (whom 
he described as “stolid techni- 
cians,” excepting only Dr. Bligh of 
Minnesota), for his medium. Tliis 
consisted of components of uric 
acid, one of the causes of rheu- 
mati.sm, which also happens, as 
Dr. Huish originally suggested, 
to stimulate the human brain to 
reason, or making sense. But it 
^^'as only when Dr. Bligh s>’nthe- 
sized from a powerful derivative 
of uric acid, commonly knoum as 
Purine, certain significant com- 
pounds, that Dr. Iluish had the 
basic solution, to which he added 
plasma for his Purine Complex 
48 . 

And then tliat fanatical old 
botanist, the Earl of Forfex, died, 
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and liis largo and ancient estate 
in Kent went entirely to the tax- 
gatlicrcrs. His son, the 7th Earl, 
was ruined: and, tlie Castle with 
its botanical gardens being taken 
over by the National Trust, Or. 
Iluish sprang upon the hothouses 
like a tiger ... in the name of Hu- 
manity. 

Nobcxly was more pleased than 
the cun’ent Lord Forfex when he 
was put out of the cold, gloomy 
Castle and into the snug Keep- 
er’s Ix)dgc. Dr. Huisli made him 
a laboratory assistant — a handy 
drudge to bully and cajole and 
be adored by — although he ir- 
ritated Huisli witli lus persistent, 
monotonous voice and an aggra- 
vating coolness of manner. More- 
over, he dressed like a knickcr- 
bockcred professor out of a comic 
strip, and sucked at a pipe which 
had cost scN’cral pounds once upon 
a time but wlucli lie had neglect- 
fully knocked and scraped into 
something more becoming to a 
tramp. 

Besidc^s the Earl of Forfe.x, wlio 
was a botanist like his father and 
a Master of Science,. and the men 
of learning who came to the Cas- 
tle from all over the world ( never 
was any scientist more fortunate 
in Ills assistants), Dr. Huish had 
as head-gardener the slum-bred 
Jack Hoijkins, a Cockney destined 
like his father to be a ixjstman, 
but who had sometliing about 
Iiim which plants appeared to un- 
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derstand. So, in London’s north- 
ern latitude he grew tropicul or- 
chids and pineapples for one of 
the Rotlischilds; made a showi^lace 
of a cinema star’s roof-garden, 
soot-intoxicated and \^•ind-swepl 
above tlic polluted River Thames; 
and in the leaky glasshoust's at 
Forfex reproduced under glass 
the conditions of the marshes, 
from the equatorial jungle to the 
subarctic tundra, tliat beget car- 
nivorous plants. 

Even the counti'jincn around 
Forfex had to admit that tlie 
"townee” — as they called Jack 
Hopkins — had "tlic touch.” He 
was the only man \\ itli whom Dr. 
Angus Huish chose not to mgue. 
So when Jack Hopkins growled, 
"111 weeds always tlirive,” Huish 
nodded and siud, “Jack puts it in a 
nutshell. . . 

Rut somebody picked on tliat 
phnise, “ill wee^^' — refening to 
the human variety because Huish 
was a brain specialist — and in 
one of the lesser Medical Jour- 
nals there was a paper on the pre- 
temahual strength of madmen in 
relation to the terrible power of 
survival of savage herbs. To 
\N'hich, Jack Hopkins indiffcreutl)' 
said: 

“Savage ’erbs? ^\'lly, Gawd save 
the Queen, sir, would >'ou call a 
lamb savage because it took a 
snack off of a bit o’ clover? Or 
your mother savage because she 
took ’er dinner off of a lamb chop? 
\Vcll, then — ” 
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Dr. Huish said» “ . . . leave 
mothers out of this, and concen- 
trate on pitcher-plants, sundew 
and Venus’s fly-trap.” 

“So I do, sir, but it’s kind o* 
funny. Might I ask what that 
stuff is we been feeding ’em? A 
little tubefiil a day, you know? 
It’s not for the likes of me to ask 
the likes of you what you’re a- 
doing of — ” 

“Bluidy right it’s not. Mind your 
business.” 

“So I will, sir, but It’s funny, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh?” said Dr. Huish, \Wth a 
kind of lowering glee. “Funny 
again, is it? Out with itl” 

Now Lord Forfex interposed 
in his soft, authoritative way, 
“Mr. Hopkins, the solution is a 
secret. But let vis have your ob- 
servations, if you please.” 

“Thanks, mlord, for talking 
civil. And 111 try to explain, if I 
can. You know, your lordship, the 
sundew is a slow-moving plant 
and eats meat. But so do you, and 
me too; I had stew for my din- 
ner, and very nice too. Meat is 
good for plants. There’s nothing 
riclier than graveyard soil, I’m 
told. But as a gentleman you 
don't guzzle, you mind your man- 
ners and don’t gollop ...” He 
paused to bght a pipeful of that 
spoiled shag which is used to fu- 
migate greenhouses, the stuff 
known in the 18th Century as 
“mundungus.” 

“Tlie point, come to tlie point!” 
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shouted Dr. Huish hoarsely. 

But Jack Hopkins was not to be 
hurried. He said, “Well, the sun- 
dew likes carrion, sir. But so do 
ladies and gentlemen turn up 
their noses at a fresh pheasant, 
or a bit o’ venison or mutton not 
properly hung for weeks. Also, 
the sundew gives out a perfume 
what attracts flies wliich it eats. 
And so do ladies and gentlemen, 
only they buy it in little IxJttles, 
and they eat maggots in Stilton 
cheese . . 

Dr. Huish made a characteristic 
gesture of impatience, folding 
and unfolding his arms and legs 
and ruffling what was left of his 
hair. “I see you’re getting a bit 
impatient, sir,” Jack Hopkins con- 
tinued. “But I’m getting to my 
point. One of tliem there suiHlevvs 
bit my Nellie—” 

“Hopldns, if you carry on like 
this, ni have you certified, damn 
me if I don’t!” Dr. Huish roared. 

“Hold hard, Huish, if you 
please!” said Lord Forfex. “Mr. 
Hopkins, Nellie is yovu: dog, I 
believe; and the sundew hit her, 
you say?” 

“In a manner of speaking, 
mlord. This ere sundew, your 
lordship, wliat don’t like fresh 
meat and moves slower than the 
hour-hands of a clock, suddenly 
reaches out, quick as a snake, 
and fastens itself to Nellie’s nose. 
Drew blood, too. Now, my Nellie 
which I raise from a pup for 
twelve years, will pin a rat or a 
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cat or even a man — anything as 
walks on legs what comes nigli 
summat as grows— but slie would- 
n’t go near a flower. My opinion 
is, sir, that tliis ’cre sundew has 
took to secreting summat attrac- 
tive to dogs — 

Dr. Huish called upon the 
Devil, whose existence he 
doubted, to take him if he could 
make head or tail of Hopkins’ 
cockney jargon; whereupon the 
gardener touched his forelock, 
having respect for the mysteries 
of life, and retorted, “Best not in- 
vite Old Nick tcK) soon!” 

Then he turned to Lord For- 
fex. “What’s more, this Venus's 
flytrap 'ere generally got no per- 
fume a human can appreciate. 
But last niglit, m’lord, one of ours 
give out a pretty smell and I bend 
down to sniff. Went for me, and 
well-nigh got mo too with them 
needlcy little teeth o’ hers. No, 
mlord, this ain't in nature. And 
now my Nellie’s acting up queer, 
and running a fever. . . . Yes, Doc- 
tor, you can say ‘Oho,’ and all 
that: but our sundew has poi- 
soned my Nellie and it's not pop- 
pycockl A man can’t help liking 
his little bit of a dog — ” 

“And when w'as it you said the 
sundew attacked your dog?” 
asked Huish. “You’re smre it 
didn't bite you?” 

“Sir, you'd be hard put to it to 
get a pen-knife through the skin 
o’ my hand, let alone a tendril. 
Nellie got bit tw^o days ago.” 
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“Hum. Well, Hopkins, wc want 
a blood-specimen out of tliis dog 
of yours.” 

“Sir,” said Hopkins, “anybody 
puts a needle in my Nellie will. 
I’m sorry to say, do so acrost a 
shotgunl" 

Dr. Huish shouted, “Strike me 
blind, but if I don’t get a blood 
sample. I’ll have tlie cur chloro- 
formed for rabiesl” 

“Calm, Dr. Huish, calm,” said 
Lord Forfex, “Are there no guin- 
ea-pigs? No rats? . . . My dear 
Hopkins, all Dr. Huish wants of 
your little' dog is to take a few 
drops of bad blood away, not to 
put bad bloo<l in. And further- 
more, your Nellie may become 
quite a heroine, with statues 
erected to her. Consider Bant- 
ing-” 

“Ay, would >'ou rather have a 
dog, or diabetes?” Dr. Huish 
growled. 

“Oh, do be quicti” cried Lord 
Forfex. 

“It ain’t only Nellie I’m so wor- 
ried about,” said Ilopldns. “it’s 
the plants — they ain't right . . . 
Well, take a bit o’ blood out o’ 
Nellie, if thatll do good, only let 
me 'old the old girl down with 
leather gloves because she 
snapped at me tliis morning. . , 

Jack Hopkins’ Nellie was one 
of those dogs they call "lurchers," 
which survive, where your thor- 
oughbreds whose brains have 
been wished away for the sake 
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of shape caimot, by blatant sun- 
ning; sly, soft-mouthed, ingratiat- 
ing crossbreeds curiously close to 
the mightiest mongrel of them all, 
Man. She was calm and smiling 
— as dogs smile — while she lay 
at her master's feel in his little 
sitting-room, and wagged her tail 
at the approach of Dr. Huish, and 
of Lord Forfex, whose heavy 
leather gloves did not disturb her 
in the least. 

Rut when Jack Hopkins put out 
his hands to stroke her, saying, 
"Ah, there now, that’s a good girl 
for you — " she slashed at him up- 
wards and sideways, and mi^t 
have got her teeth homo only he 
was too quick for her. After that, 
as if nothing had happened, she 
rolled over on her back, offering 
her stomach to be scratched. 

Then Hopkins, with tears on his 
cheeks, said, “Oh Lord, I can tell 
that sideways look in a dog’s eyes. 
She’s got to bo dead. I’m afraid 
. . . Lord Forfex, m’lord, could I 
have the band of your .12 bore, 
and a couple of number-6 car- 
tridges?" 

Dr. Huish said, "First of all, 
Mr. Hopkins, let us have the dog’s 
blood-sample. And rather than a 
dog spoilt \vith a barrel or two of 
shot, be reasonable, man, and let 
me do it with barbiturates in 
sugared milk, and then a whiff of 
chloroform?" 

“Her blood what I promised," 
said Hopkins, "I stand by. As for 
the rest, sir, Nellie was mt/ dog, 
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and I won’t have her ‘put to sleep,’ 
as they say." Unintentionally, in 
his grief he made something like 
a witticism. “She has got to be 
shot to put me out of her misery.” 

“But 1 want that dog’s brain! 
Hopkins, ni give you a five-pound 
note for it. Or, blast my soul. I’ll 
have the dog confiscated in the 
public intercsti Now, all I need 
are a few drops of blood and 
spinal fluid out of the poor bcas- 
tie," said Dr. Huish. 

The test-samples being taken — 
and Nellie accepted the situation 
with a certain sidelong suavity 
— Dr. Huish wont out, quite 
pleased. 

Lord Forfex lingered for as 
long as it took to say, “Oh, Hop- 
kins, over the fireplace in the 
Lodge, you’ll see three or four 
guns. Be so kind as to clean them 
for me. And in the right-hand 
drawer of my desk, you may no- 
tice a few boxes of cartridges — 
but they needn’t concern you." 

“Thank you, mlord, I appre- 
ciate it." 

Outside the gardener’s cottage, 
Ix)rd Forfex said in tlie rumina- 
tive way of his that displeased 
Dr. Huish, “I take it we have 
been feeding those wretched 
plants — the sundew and the fly- 
trap, and the others — Purine 
Complex 48. plus 2663141? With 
oil respect. Dr. Huish, 1 don’t like 
it. Hopkins’ little terrier was too 
well trained to nose into a flower. 
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or slash her master. Something 
deucedly odd here . . . Wait a sec- 
ond, tlie genesis of that 2663141 
Ck)mplex! — what was it?” 

"As clean a case as ev er I took 
a blood-test from; stark raving 
mad, that boy.” Dr. Huish rubin’d 
hk hands. “A complete psychotic. 
Sixteen proven murders in throe 
years, each one a little different. 
A silk stocking today, scissors to- 
morrow, a wee lead pipe the day 
after; and later an (^tKrtric heater 
in a girl's bathtub, etcetera. Non 
compos mentis, Forfex. The me- 
diaevalists would have said that 
young Matthew Taylor was ‘pos- 
sessed,’ they would.” 

"Did you say Matthew Taylor?” 
cried Lord Forfex, whereupon Dr. 
Huish nodded, grinning with a 
sort of unholy relish. “Sir,” Lord 
Forfex went on, ‘T have read a 
little psychology and observwl a 
little more, and 1 believe that 
Matthew Taylor was in his right 
mind only tvhile committitig his 
crimes! His normal state, since he 
Wiis born mad, is mania: so tl\at 
your Mattliew Taylor is amenable 
and c\cn charming only while 
devising or committing some 
atrocity. It is whenever any civ- 
ilized instincts come into his con- 
sciousness that he foams at the 
mouth! Huish, you took his blood 
samples when he was calm enough 
to hold, of course. Tliat means to 
say, when Taylor was at his most 
homicidal. And we fed the 1/100 
solution of his blood to the sun- 


dew and those other plants?" 

Dr. Huish said sardonically, 
"I took tlie liberty, being in 
charge here, of neglecting to ask 
Your Lordships august permis- 
sion, and dispensed a solution of 
3/100.” 

“Then I submit, Di'. Huish, that 
you were too daring. These grocn- 
liouses and hothouses have been 
in need of repair — drau^ty, 
leak-y, boldly patched — for years 
since my father died. Insects and 
vermin get in, and what gets in 
generally gets out, leaving some 
wrec-kage behind and carrying 
some ruin with it. Consider myx- 
amytosis. so innocently started 
by a biologist in France, and the 
ensuing catastrophe to hares and 
rabbits of several continents . . . 
Hopkins tells me the rats have 
been at the mushroom.s here. You 
must have regard for the conse- 
quences, sir!” 

“Oh, stop talking like a con- 
founded clucki And what the 
devil are you prattling about 
tliesc hothouses for?” 

Quite unperturbed by Huishs 
tone. Lord Forfex replied in liis 
peculiarly metronomic voice, "Be- 
cause 1 maintain that any experi- 
ment so dangerous and delicate 
as yours should be conducted in 
sealed laboratories, as if every 
greenhouse were an isolation-ward 
for smallpox! Moreover, in design- 
ing 2663141 Complex to induce 
mental disease in plants and then 
cure tl)em, and so discov’cr a 
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therapy for human beings, I fear 
you have not counted on one tCT- 
rihle factor; and tliis is, that while 
one blithely assumes that a dis- 
ease may be communicated by a 
man to a plant, one carelessly 
forgets that a disease may simi- 
larly he communicated by a plant 
to a man—” 

"Oh, poppycock! If you’re 
thinking of hay-fever, asthma, and 
such,” said Dr. Huish, “it’s all 
allergies — which simply means 
that certain proteins don’t agree 
with certain people. Often psy- 
chosomatic; in other words, puro 
nerves.” 

“But I tell you, Huish, that wo 
may have set in motion a very 
deadly epidemic! Oh please, just 
consider how spiroch^a pallida, 
once mildly endemic among the 
Caribs, when given fresh hosts 
ragc'd apocalyptically over the 
world for five hundred years! And 
how, througli an intermediate 
host — malaria in the mosquito, 
for axample — other infections be- 
come virulent. Then, draw a par- 
allel with our savage sundews at- 
tacking a dog, and — ” 

"Enough of your elementary 
epidemiology',” said Dr. Huish. 
“Now, referring back to small- 
pox: no doubt you are aware of 
vaccination? Man! Do you not 
see? Ill be the Jenner of the 
Higher Centers. And, damn me, 
but 111 make a vaccine, and in- 
troduce a Bill in Parliament, so 
that every child will liave a jabt 
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And mark my words; as smallpox 
was the scourge of tlic 18th Cen- 
tury but scarcely exists now, .so 
shall it be with insanity — func- 
tional disorders e.xeliid(Kl — whicli 
is the scourge of our time.” 

Lord Forfex said, with a sigh, 
"No doubt you're riglit. But I’m 
not a bit afraid of a mad man, 
wliile I should be* dt'sperately 
frightened of a mad vegetable. 
One can police the world of men, 
but how would you put a Bureau 
of Investigation, or a Commis- 
sioner in I/iinacy, over the move- 
ments of tile grass — ” 

Dr. Huish said, "I’m grateful 
to you, my lord, for your premo- 
nitions and admonisliinents. Now, 
will Your lyordship permit me to 
start a culture from this blood 
sample out of Hopkins’ dog? Be- 
cause, if the .sundew has infected 
that snarling cur, wh)*, that’s bet- 
ter than I cxpectt^l.” 

"Nellie’s genealogy I have not 
looked into, sir. And we might not 
come out so well if our own an- 
cestry were investigated,” said 
Lord Forfex. “As to snarling, look 
to tho beam in your ow n eye, Dr. 
Huish... " 

So, a little later, tlicrc was a 
furtive excursion — Jack Hopkins 
W'ith Nellie at his licels. Under 
one arm he carried an inlaid shot- 
gun made by Purdoy; over the 
other shoulder he carried a spade. 
. . . Out on the verge of the 
marshes, there was reverberating 
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sullen thump. . . . \Vlien he re- 
turned, he went to clean Lord 
Forfex’s guns. Soon, evening fell 
and as tl»e melancholy mist of the 
marshes enveloped the Lodge, 
Dr. Huish burst in, shouting in ir- 
ritation and triumph: 

"Hey there, Forfex. what d’you 
make of this, eh?" and he held out 
a forefinger to which by its sharp 
little front teeth was suspended 
a very small bat, wTapped in its 
wings, hugging itself in a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Jack Hopkins slapped it to the 
floor and stiimped on it, while 
Dr. Huish shouted, "But I want 
a tissue-test of that bat, blast your 
eyesl” 

"No sir, God knows what you 
let l(X5se already," said Hopkins 
and shoveled up tlie dead bat 
and pushed it where the coals 
glowed reddest. Tlien he thrust 
his booled foot into the fire for a 
fexv seconds. 

“Tile dog’s brainl" cried Huish. 
“Where’s that dog’s brain?” 

"In the marshes, sir, and sos 
Nellie with half a bag o’ quick- 
lime. . . . Dr. Huish, I begin to get 
it. Tlie sundew and so on at- 
tracts animals like my Nellie, and 
drives ’em mad. Oh yes, but your 
sundew, your fly-trap, and your 
pitcher-plant, they ain’t infallible 
— here and there is a fly or two 
gets away, which bats eat. . . . Oh 
for goodness sake, Dr. Huish, I 
firmly believe you been bit by tho 
madness as got old Nellie!” 
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I./ord Forfex said with unusual 
vehemence, “1 subscribe to what 
Hopkins says, sir, and strongly 
recommend that, after the usual 
tests, you put yourself under 
close observation . . . Pardon me, 
Doctor, but )’Ou’re not looking 
well." 

"Suddenly a splitting headache, 
from working with the likes of 
you, or maybe a cold from tho 
marshc.s," said Dr. Huish. But he 
was almost jocular when Lord 
Forfex brought him a hot whisky 
toddy and some aspirin. "Tlie 
toddy, yes; but it’ll be codeine for 
a head like this, not a weak anal- 
gesic — He sucked his finger 
where the bat had bitten it, and 
emptied the steaming tumbler. 
"A migraine ... a comm<» mi- 
graine.” 

He even nodded politely to 
Lord Forfe.x's suggestion tliat he 
go to bed and have Dr. Maverick, 
a researcher from Boston who was 
another assistant of Huish’s, sit 
with him. 

"! had tliought of injecting my- 
self when the time was ripe. For- 
fex—” Huish rubbed his hands 
and chuckled but ah well, it’s 
been done for me. Never mind 
the dog’s brain. ^Vho knows? 
When I need one, I might go and 
bite a dog myself, ch? Tell Niav- 
erick to take a blood sample and 
a tap of my spinal fluid; and if 
I get difficult, put me in a strait- 
jacket; but so long as I am com- 
pos mentis I'll describe my symp- 
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toms in proper scientific terms, 
so he better bring his notebook. 
It is Iiighly interesting, this devel- 
opment. Goodnight.” 

He went out and Jack Hopkins, 
‘taking a liberty’ for the first time 
in liis life, said, “Begging your 
pardon, inlord, could I have a 
drop o’ that whisky? Somehow or 
other, my blood runs cold." 

“Please, Hopkins, and pour me 
some too. My hand is not alto- 
gether steady.” After he took a 
stiff dose, Forfex said, “Colonel 
Brumfit’s horses who graze in the 
Lower Meadow' bc^yond tlie 
greenhouses, used to bo tractable 
hunters. But now tliey Intel Tliey 
have gone insane. Hopkins. An- 
other thing! The Colonel says that 
foxes now advance toteards the 
dog, and slash! ‘After that,’ he 
says, ‘shoot your hounds for ra- 
bies!’ What do you know about 
that?” 

“Oh yes, m’lord, I heard. But 
until Nellie got bit I didn’t con- 
nect them tilings w'ith the poison 
put into tile poor plants. But it’s 
catching, sir! I mean to say, who- 
ever seen a rose bend deliberate 
acrost a path to scratch a man, 
like it done Joe Hai^'ey — what 
went for 'is sister with a slash- 
hook? And a hive o’ bees turned 
on Fidlcr the honey man, and 
wlmt docs he do? Brains his 
mother, what adored him, with 
an eight-day clock. And where 
rats and mice used to hide, now 
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they come out fighting; and what 
they bite goes queer,” said Hop- 
Idns. “. . . M’Lord. do our green- 
houses belong to you, or the na- 
tion?” 

“Now, Hopkins. c\'ciyl>ody 
know's that I no longer own even 
a blade of gross at Forfex — but I 
do fee! the Lower Meadow ought 
to be burnt over.” 

Jack Hopkins touched lii-s fore- 
lock. “No o0ense, in’lord, but you 
better not ... As I nrckon, the 
wind this evening will blow’ up 
brisk, straight out to sea. And 1 
ought to look to my hothouse 
stoves and lamps, and maybe take 
a little hay to stuff up one or t\^'o 
chinks. I’ll enter it in the Book, 
of course — ” I Ic sucked at a cold 
pipe, and slapped his pockets. 
“Could your lordship spare a few 
extra matches?” 

“Certainly, Hopkins. Want any 
help?” 

“I’d as lief do it m\' own way, 
m’lord, thanking you. And if 
you’ll excuse die liberty, you 
might take a nice stiff walk to 
'Hie Forfex .Arms. Your lordship 
do look a bit peak>', and the airll 
do >T)u good. .\nd if you wish, I’ll 
cany' a message to Dr. Ma\ erick 
about sitting up with the sick 
’un.” 

“Thank you, Hopkins, you al- 
w’a>’s seem to know best,” said 
Lord Forfex, with a sigh. . . . 

Twn hours later Lord Forfex, 
having walked six miles, sat in tlie 
bur of The Forfex Arms with a 
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pint of old ale and some bread- 
and-cheesc. llie proprietor of the 
old pub. of which Foriexs an- 
cestors had been landlords, once 
was Head Porter up at tlie 
Castle. 

Soon, one of tlic old gamekeep- 
ers (who, in 1940 had bought 
house prop<?i*t>’ and got ricli) said, 
‘That*s a funny sunsctl” 
^\^)e^eupon the publican ex- 
ploded, “Funny? Wliy, Joe Mad- 
sen, when the sun sets in the 
south, call for anytliing you like 
and ni pay for it! . . . Sunset be 
damnedl Forfex is afirel” 

“What’s this!” Lord Forfex leapt 
up. “Where’s my stick?” 

An odd-job man (who. in the 
old days, would clean your drains 
for .si.\pence) said, “Oy’ll give ’oc 
a lift in moy new motorcar, mlud. 
Times 'a^'e changed, ‘aven’t tiiey, 
eh? It's the gentleman walks and 
t’other roydes in ’is carriage 
nao\v.” 

The host of The Forfex Arms 
said, “Get along now with his 
lordship. Bottom, or 111 flat your 
jaw with a bung-starterl” 
Apparently unruffled. Lord For- 
fex put some money on the bar, 
and left with Bottom. “There’s 
your real gentleman all over,” said 
the proprietor. “No sir, that’s not 
one to be shook He peered at 
tljc reddening sky. “Itll be the 
greenhouses, surely. Tliat townee. 
I reckon, overdone it with the 
lamps.” 

“Oi delivered ’em,” said an cx* 
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coalheaver, “foi\’e ’undred gallons 
of oil last Tuesday, so it’ll be a 
bonfire like Bloody Mar>% loike.” 
And so it was. 

The he.at sucke<l in the north 
wind and the houses of glass be- 
came incandescent and melted, 
and by morning the Botanical 
Gardcas of Forfex were a charred 
and blasted wilderness bestrewn 
\ntli curiouslj’-shaped lumps of 
melted glass and metal. Dr. Hihsh 
slept through it all, under strong 
sedatives. 

And the next afternoon Jack 
Hopkins, nursing a burnt band, 
told Lord Forfex he had entered 
in the Book: “To Lamps, 700 gal- 
loas oil; To stuffing clunks, 5 bales 
Hay,” underscoring his signature, 
/. Uopkim. 

“And tluink you,” he added, 
“for walking o^’c^ to The Forfex 
Arms, m’lord, because you know 
how these countr\' pwplc talk? 
Well, I overdone the lamps. It 
could be your whisky went to my 
head and 1 tipped o\’er a twcnt>'- 
gallon drum of oil, one place or 
another, and the hay — ” 

“Tipped over seven hundred 
gallons of oil, accidentally, upon 
five bales of hay inadvertently 
scattered? Hopkins, you’re a blu- 
idy liarl” shouted a familiar voice, 
and there stood Dr. Angus Hui-sh, 
bettle-browcd and cantankerous, 
hiuLself again. “Ay, and Forfex 
connived with you 

Jack Hopkins thrust out his 
chin. “No sir, / burnt dowTX them 
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grecnljoiiscs and meadows alone, 
and will plead guilty to arson. 
ni get six months, and cheap at 
the price! ‘Ill ^^’ecds thrive,’ tliey 
say, but nothing is ill in its proper 
place, llidancc of Nature, sir, and 
upset it at your peril. And ymiVe 
upset it, Dr. Iltiish, ai the peril of 
all the ivorldr 

"Oh, don’t flutter yomsolf HI 
make a martyr of you in court,” 
said Ilnish. "Ye ignoramus, had 
ye not realizetl the ocean has more 
vegetables than fish? That all life 
on eartlj depends on the plank- 
ton? Damn your eyes, the spores 
and seeds of Forfex will be fifty 
miles out to sea from this. Ay, 
look for a Fled Tide! Which re- 
minds me. I’ll lake those Russian 
assistants of mine to Plymouth 
for plankton samples . . 

Here, the record of Dr. Angils 
IIiiLsh ends, somewhat abruptly in 
rumor.s; but it is known that the 
Government is now conducting 
certain secret experiments in her- 
metically sealed greenhouses; that 
sheep went mad on Sussex 
Downs; and that Scotland Yard 
has been concerned with multi- 
ple murders in The Marshes. Dr. 
Iluish, it is hinted, may be in a 
“sanitorium” where, in his lucid 
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intcrv'als, he traces graphs, cor- 
relating the flow of ocean plank- 
ton with European and American 
outbreaks of bloody \iolcnce and 
particularly of jin’onile delin- 
quency. 

These might be merely sign.s 
of the times, rather than what Dr. 
Iluish suggests in tlie report, 
smuggled o»it to one of his former 
assistants, which I quotc-d at the 
beginning of tliis account. After 
all, he is not mentally competent. 
Otherwise, why did he murder- 
ously attack witli a pajier-knife a 
respected member of tlie Rritisli 
Medical Association who was ad- 
dressing the ^^’orld Health Organ- 
ization? 

This much I know' to he true: 
Huish’s assistants from an alien 
aggressive state — the doctors 
Shimkinski and Solovcycliik, and 
Professor Ivan Tlial — who accom- 
panied Iluish to Plymionlli. have 
disappeared. RIondlessly but com- 
pletely. Make what you like of 
this. 

We trust that all these are mat- 
ters of coincidence xvhich those 
who are now obsening the ef- 
fect of bad human blood upon 
vegetables may soon rcsolv'c. 

As Dr. Huish said, "We live in 
hopes . . ,” 


Unfortunately 

by FREDRIC BROWN 


Ralph NC*5 sighed with relief 
as he caught sight o£ Planet Four 
of Arcturus in the spotter scope, 
just where his computer had told 
him it would be. Arcturus IV was 
the only inhabited or inhabitable 
planet of its primary and it was 
quite a few light-years to the next 
star system. 

He needed food — his fuel and 
water supplies were okay but the 
commissary department on Pluto 
had made a mistake in stocking his 
scouter — and, according to the 
spaccmanual, the natives were 
friendly. They’d give him anything 
lie asked for. 

The manual was very specific on 
that point; he reread the brief sec- 
tion on the Arcturians as soon as he 
had set the controls for automatic 
landing. 

“The Arcturians,” he read, “are 
inhuman, but very friendly. A pilot 
landing here need only ask for what 
he wants, and it is given to him free- 
ly, readily, and without argument. 

“Communication with them, how- 
ever, must be by paper and pencil as 
they have no vocal organs and no 
organs of hearing. However, they 
read and write English with con- 
siderable fluency.” 

Ralph NC-5’s mouth watered as 
he tried to decide what he wanted 


to cat first, after two days of com- 
plete abstinence from food, pre- 
ceded by five days of short rations; a 
week ago he had discovered the 
commissary department’s mistake in 
stocking his lockers. 

Foods, w'onderful foods, chased 
one another through his mind. 

He landed, The Arcturians, a 
dozen of them and they were in- 
deed inhuman — twelve feet tail, 
si.x-armed, bright magenta — ap- 
proached liim and their leader bowed 
and handed him paper and pencil. 

Suddenly he knew e.\actly what 
he wanted; he wrote rapidly and 
handed back the pad. It passed 
from hand to hand among them. 

Then abruptly he found himself 
grabbed, his arms pinioned. And 
then tied to a stake around which 
they were piling brushwood and 
sticks. One of them lighted it. 

He screamed protests but they 
fell, not on deaf ears but on no ears 
at all. He screamed pain, and then 
stopped screaming. 

The spaccmanual had been quite 
correct in saying that the Arcturians 
read and write English with con- 
siderable fluency. But it had omit- 
ted to add that they were very poor 
at spelling; else the last thing Ralph 
NC-5 would have requested would 
have been a sizzling steak. 
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Recommended Reading: 

An All Star Sumy 

by ANTHONV UOUCHER 


This column began, some nine 
years ago, around the same time 
that general trade publishers 
started to take notice of science 
fiction. In its nine annual sur- 
veys, it has listed almost 250 
books ns ‘l)i'sts”of their respective 
years, approximately half of tliem 
s.f. (The other half has included 
fantasy, non-fiction, bibliography, 
humor, verse, and tlie collected 
works of Tom Coblcy cl al.) 

Tlds is a retrosp^ivo survey 
on what remains xividly memora- 
ble and exciting among those 
science-fictional “bests”— and I’m 
a little surprised to find how man>' 
s.f. books pass this test. I started 
in with the ( one would tliink 
simple) objective of preparing a 
list of 50 titles particularly treas- 
ured in memory: 50 Review 
Copies I Would Not Part Witli. 
It was by no means easy— not 
even after establishing ground 
rules which arbitrarily excluded 
juveniles (even by Heinlein) and 
antliologies (even by Merril). 
And anyone small-minded enough 
to count titles will observe that, 
after my most .stem and honest 
efforts, I didn’t quite succeed in 
paring the list down to 50, 


Tliis is not intended us aii 
earnest, well-balanced, represen- 
tative checklist of modem s.f.-in- 
book-form. It is, inevitably, highl>' 
personal, \Nith extremely debat- 
able omissions and inclusions. But 
these are novels and collections 
which have, from 1949 through 
1957, given intense pleasure to a 
man professional!)' obligated to 
read every s.f. book published in 
America; and I venture the guess 
that any reader, novice or habitu^* 
of our field, will find stimulation 
and delight in a Iiigh number of 
these titles. 

Hardcover publishers aro in 
Roman ts'pe; paperbacks in ital- 
ics; an asterisk denotes simul- 
taneous publication in both forms. 
(C) marks a collection of shorts 
or novelets; ah. means an abridged 
version. Titles in brackets are 
those of earlier magazine or for- 
eign publication. 

AANPCRSON. ROUl 

BRAIN WAVE [tHE ESCAPeJ ( B(jJh 

antinc, 1954) 

^ASIMOV, ISAAC 

I, ROBOT (C) (Gnome, 1950; 
Sfgnc/, 1956) 

THE caves of steel (Doublc- 
day, 1954; Signet, 1955) 
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AN ALL STAR SURVEY 
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THE NAKED SUN ( Dt)ublcday, 

1957; Bantam. 1958) 

EARTH IS ROOM ENOUGH (C) 

(Doubleday, 1957) 

ttrSESTIR, ALFRfO 

THE DEMOLLSIIED MAN (SluiSta, 

1953; Signet, 1954) 

THE STARS MV DESTINATION 

[ncEE, ticer/ 7 (Signcf. 1957) 

♦•RACKETT, lElOH 

THE LONG TOMORROW { Doublc- 

day, 1955) 

AtRAO&URY, RAY 

THE MARTIAN CHRONICLES ( DoU- 

bleday, 1950; Bantam, 1951; Dou- 
bleday, 1958) [In case that seems 
an odd listing: the 1958 hardcover 
is a new edition with a provoca- 
tive introduction by Clifton Fadi- 
manj 

AtROWN, PREDRIC 

WIUT MAD UNIVERSE (DuttOn, 
1949; Bantam, 1954) 

Tin: UGHTS IN THE SKY ARE STARS 

(Dutton, 1953; Bantam, 1955) 
ANGELS AND SPACESHIPS (C) 

(Dutton, 19S1; Bantam, 1956, as 
STAR shine) 

ACAMPBELL, JOHN W., JR. 

CLOAK OF AESIR (C) (SllOSta, 

1952) 

ACHRISTOPHER. JOHN 

NO BLADE OF CRASS [tIIE DEATH 

OF crass/ (Simon & Schuster, 
1957; Pocket Books, 1958) 

ACLARKE, ARTHUR C 

piua.upE TO SPACE (Galaxy, 
1951; Gnome- Ca/Zaiifmc, 1954) 

EXPEDITION TO EARTH (C) 

( •BaJlantine, 1953) 


AGAINST THE FALL OF NIGHT 

(Gnome, 1953; Pcrm^iboofo. 1934). 
as well as the greatly expandc<l 
and intensified form of the same 
story: the city and the stars 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1956; Signei, 
1957) 

ACLEMENT, HAL 

MISSION OF GRAVITY (Doublo- 

(lay, 1954) 

Adc camp, L SPRAGUE 

THE WHEELS OF IF (C) (Sliasta, 

19-19) 

ROGUE QUEEN (Doublcday, 1951 ; 
Dell, 1952) 

Adel rey, lester 

NERVES ( “Ballantine, 1936) 

ADICK, PHILIP K. 

EYE IN THE SKY (AcC, 1957) 

AfinNEY, jack 

THE TIURD LEVTi (C) (RinC- 

hart, 1957) 

AHCINLEIN, ROBERT A. 

THE MAN WHO SOU) THE MOON 

(C) (Shasta, 1950; ab. Signet, 
1951) 

THE GREEN IHLLS OF EARTH (0) 

(Shasta, 1951: Signet, 1952, l^fei) 

AJAMESON, MALCOLM 

DULLARD OF THE SPACE P.ATTIOI. 

(World, 1951) 

akornbluth, c m. 

TAKEOFF (Doublcday, 1952; 
Pctifiant, 1953) 

THE EXPLORES (C) (Ballantinc, 
1954) 

NOT Tins AUGUST (Doublcday, 
1955; Bantam, 1950) 
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*LIIMR, FRITZ 

GATHER, darkness! ( Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 1950) 

THE GREEN MILLENNIUM (Abe- 
lard, 1953; Lion, 1954) 

★MIAD, SHCPHERD 

THE BIG BALL OF WAX ( SilHOn & 

Schuster, 1954; BalUmtine, 1956) 

RMIRRIL, JUDITH 

SHADOW ON THE HEARTH (DOU- 

bleday, 1950) 

♦OLIVER, CHAD 

SHADOWS IN THE SUN (•fiallan- 

tine, 1954) 

ANOTHER KIND (C) ( •Ballantine, 
1955) 

♦PANOBORN. EDGAR 

A MIRROR FOR OBSERVERS (Dou- 

bleday, 1954) 

♦POHL, PREDERIK, A KORNBLUTH, C. M. 

THE SPACE MERCHANTS [GRAVY 

planet7 (•Ballantine, 1953) 

♦PRIESTLEY, J. B. 

THE OTHER PL.ACE (C) (Harper, 
1955) 

♦RUSSELL, ERIC FRANK 

DEEP SPACE (C) (Fantasy Press, 
1954; ab. Bantam^ 1955) 

♦SHECKIEY, ROBERT 

UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS 

(C) (* Ballantine, 1954) 

♦SIMAK, CLIFFORD D. 

ciTT’ (C) (Gnome, 1952; Pcr/na- 
books, 1954; Ace, 1958) 

STRANGERS IN THE UNIVERSE 

(Simon & Schuster, 1956; ab. 
Berkley, 1957) 

♦STURGEON, THEODORE 

WITHOUT SORCERY (C) (Prime, 
1949) 


THE DREAMING JEWELS (Green- 
berg, 1950; Pyramid, 1957, as the 

SYNTHETIC MAN) 

MORE THAN HUMAN (Farrar, 
Straus & Yoxmg-Ballantinc, 1953) 

♦VAN VOGT, A. E. 

SLAN (Simon & Schuster, 1951; 
DeU, 1953) 

THE WEAPON SHOPS OF ISHER 

(Greenberg, 1951; Ace, 1951) and 
>vith it, as really making one 
long novel: the weapon makers 
(Greenberg, 1952; Ace, 1955, as 

ONE AGAINST EiERNITL') 

♦VONNEGUT, KURT, JR. 

PLAYER PIANO ( Scribncr’s, 1952; 
Bantam, 1954, as utopia 14) 

♦WEINBAUM, STANLEY G. 

A MARTIAN ODYSSEY (C) (Fan- 
tasy Press, 1919) 

♦WRIGHT, $. FOWLER 

THE THRONE OF SATURN [tIIE 

NE^v GODS lead/ (ArJcham, 1949) 

♦WYNDHAM, JOHN 

THE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS ( DOU- 

bleday, 1951; Popular, 1952, as 

REVOLT OF THE TRIFFIDS ) 

RE-BIRTH [the CHRYSALIDS J ( BoU 

hntine, 1955) 

And to these I’d like to add a 
half dozen books about which 1 
can't maintain a reviewer’s proper 
objectivity, since they originated 
in these pages under my (and in 
most cases McComas’) editorship: 

BRING THE JUBILEE, by Ward 
Moore (Farrar, Straus & Young- 
Ballantine, 1953) 


AN ALL STAR SURVLY 
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TALKS rnOM CAVACANS BAR (C), 

l)y FI etcher Pratt & L. Sprague tie 
Camp (Twayne, 1953) 

THE SINISTER nESE-ARTIIES OF C. P. 

RANSOM (C), l>y H. Nearing, Jr. 
(Doiiblcday, 1954) 

ONE IN TIIRM: IirNDIlED. hv J. T. 
McIntosh (Donhledav, 1934; Ace, 
1955) 

TIIE STAR BEAST /’STAH l.l'MAfOX/, 

hy llohert A. Ilelnlein (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1954) 

THE BOOR INTO SUMMER, by 

Robert A. Ilcinlein (Donblcday, 
1957) 

My special gratitude goes out, 
ns I look over tins list, to Rallan- 
tinc Books and to Donblcday & 
Co., for publishing such a dispro- 
portionate number of tbe books 
I’ve most enjoyexl— and for con- 
tinuing .stcadih' to publish s.f. not 
only in “boom” seasons, hut in bad 
times when tlic faintliearted fall 
by the wa)'sido. 

Memo to publishers a7}d agents: 
I find myself much surprised by 
certain books that are not on the 
list— because they don’t even exist. 
A collection of tlic shorter stories 
of Frit'/. Leiber, for instance, or of 
Ward Moore would match any- 
thing listed, both in imaginative 
ingenuity and in literaiy quality. 
It should be possible to compile a 
half dozen volumes of the short 
stories and novelets of the pro- 
lific Imt sustainedly excellent 
Toni Anderson. And why arc 


there no collections by others on 
the list: Brackett, Christopher, 
Clement, Merril, Pangborn, Von- 
negut? And tbink of the splendid 
books tliat could be complit'd 
from the fugitive pieces of Robert 
Abernathy, Robert Blocb, Gordon 
R. Dickson, Damon Knight, ^^’nl■ 
ter M. Miller, Jr., William Mor- 
rison, or Idris Seabrigbt! And par- 
ticularly in the from-theso-pages 
department, will someone please 
gratify the countless readers who 
s\Tite in begging for a book of 
Zenna Henderson’s novelets of 
llie People, and one of Manly 
Wade Wellman’s stories of tlic 
ballad-singer John?" 

And mention of John reminds 
me that the first F in F&SF .should 
not bo wholly negU'cted. For the 
readers (and they’re not uncom- 
mon) who prefer “pure” fantasy 
even to s.f., here are a dozen titles 
nc^^•ly published or significantly 
rc\’ivod since this department be- 
gan— and to tell die truth, these I 
have enjoyed even more deeply 
than the science fiction books 
above. 

t^CARR. JOHN DICKSON 

THE DEVTi. IN \na,vET (Harper, 
1951; Bantam, 1953) 

ACOIIIIR, JOHN 

FANrii-:s ANT) rooDNicirrs (C) 
(Donblcday, 1951; Baniain, 1953, 
1 ^ 7 ) 


*Ncw stories in hath thasc pojtuhir 
series eoinius up in Fi'SF very soon! 
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t)rCDDISON, E. R. 

THE WORM OUnOBOROS (1926) 
(Dutton, 1952) 

^FINNEY, CHARLES 6. 

TIUC CIRCUS OF DR. LAO (1935) 
(Baniam, 1956) 

*H06G, JAMES 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER 

(1824) (Chanticleer, 1949) 

*HUBBARD, L. RON 

FEAR (in TWO NO\T.i^, Gnoine, 
1951; alone, Galaxy, 1957) 


4^JAMES, HENRY 

THE GHOSTLY TALES (C) (Rut- 

gers, 1949) 

★kelly, WALT 

poco (Simon 6- Schuster, 1951) 
and all its biennial successors 

★lewis, c. s. 

TILL WE HAVE FACES (HarcOUrt, 

Brace, 1957) 

★THURDER, JAMES 

FURTHER FABLES FOR OLTl TIMES 

(C) (Simon & Schuster, 1956) 



★JACKSON, SHIRLEY 

THE LOTTERY (C) (Farrar, 
Straus, 1949) 


★TOLKIEN, J. R. R. 

THE LORD OF THE RINGS (3 VOl., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1954-19J^) 


W'E'VE FOUND 
SOMETHING FINE . . . 

Digging in a few forgotten, dus^ corners, we've come across boxes con- 
taining hundreds of copies of first-Hne mysteries. 

They include Bestseller Mysteries and Jonathan Press Mysteries— reprints 
of the best detective and crime novels of recent years— as well as a supply 
of Mercury Mystery Book-Magazines, which include in each issue a top- 
original mystery book, together with assorted fascinating short articles and 
stories on the always fascinating subject of crime. 

We offer a full 10 assorted copies of these finds for only $1.00! Original 
value: $3.50. At this price, we regret that we cannot fill any special orders— 
you’ll have to let us do the picking. But you’d belter hurry— this offer is good 
only until we run out of copies. Send your dollar to: 

FINDS-MERCURY PRESS, lNC-527 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Ballade of an Artificial Satellite 


“Thence they sailed far to the southward along the land, and came 
to a ness; the land lay upon the right; there were long and sandy 
strands. They rowed to land, and found there upon the ness the 
}{cel of a ship, and called the place Keehiess, and the strands they 
called W onderstrunds for it tool{ long to sail by them." 

— Thorfinn Karlsefni's voyage to Vinland 

One iiilanj summer I walked through rye, 
a wind at my heels that smelled of rain 
and harried white clouds through a whistling sky 
where the great sun stalked and shook his mane 
and roared so brightly across the grain 
it burned and shimmered like alien sands. — 

Ten years old, I saw down a lane 
the thunderous light on Wonderstrands. 

In ages before the world ran dry, 
what might the mapless not contain.^ 

Atlantis gleamed like a dream to die, 

Avalon lay under faerie reign, 

Cibola guarded a golden plain, 

Tir-nan-Og was fair-lockcil Fund's 
sober men saw from a gull’s-road wain 
the thunderous light on Wonderstrands. 

Such changing countries In cloudland lie: 
but men grew weary and they grew sane 
and they grew grown — and so did I — 
and knew Tartessus was only Spain. 

No galleons call at Taprobanc 
(Ceylon, with English); no queenly hands 
wear gold from Punt; nor sees the Dane 
the thunderous light on Wonderstrands. 

Ahoy, Prince Andros Horizon 's-bane! 

They always wait, the elven lands. 

An evening planet gives again 

the thunderous light on Wonderstrands. 

POUL ANDliKSO.V 
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Herewith the (onctushn to Robert A. Heinlein’s newest novel, t 0 ‘ 
gether with a synopsis by the author of all those fine things which 
have gone before. If you missed any or all of the first two parts, this 
synopsis, we think you'll find, is expert enough and complete enough 
to hurtle you bito the conclusion with hardly a moment's pause to 
regret having missed the earlier instalments. Good reading! 


Have Space Suit— Will Traicl 

by ROBERT A. HEINLEIN 

{Third of three parts) 


You sec, 1 had this space suit— 

My name is Kip Russell. 1 was 
Just finishing my senior year at Cen- 
terville High School. Dear old C.H.S. 
isn’t much of a school— it’s one of 
those King-size kindergartens they 
use for hi^ schools these days. But 
my Dad is eccentric; he thinks that 
logarithms arc more important than 
"Life Adjustment;” under his prod- 
ding I soaked up quite a bit of math 
nnd science anyhow, studying mostly 
at home. 1 was dead set on going 
into space and the way to do that 
is to get an mginccring education. 

I1icn Sk>'way Soap announced 
their big slogan contest, that one 
with the first prize an all-expense 
trip to the Moon. 

1 was just wild to win it. I sent in 
thousands of soap wrappers and 
slogans— much helped, I must add, 
by Dad and Mother and by Mr. Char- 
ton, njy boss. I was the soda jerk at 
Charton’s Drugs that spring, which 
gstve n>e a chance to sell Skyway 
Soap and talk the customers out 
of the wrappers. Tlie only customer 


I missed on was “Ace” Quiggle, 
Centerville’s outstanding useless citi- 
zen. Ace not only would not part 
wlh a soap wTapper; he repeatedly 
us<*d the excuse of a chocolate 
nmltcd milk to hang around my soda 
fountain, discourage sales, and make 
fun of the whole matter with witty 
remarks about “Commodore Russell, 
the Scourge of the Space Pirates” 
and like nonsense. 

Somehow I kept my temper, sold 
soap, and simt in 5,782 slogans. 

But 1 didn’t win the trip to the 
Moon. I w*on an obsolete space suit. 

But, shucks, I never really thought 
I w'ould win— and it was a real space 
suit. I spent all that summer recon- 
ditioning it, refitting it with space* 
band radio, making it gas tight. 
Space suits are wonderful pieces of 
machinery; tliey make a hotrod look 
simple. I got so attached to this one 
that it acquired a personality for me; 
1 called him “Oscar” and usc'd to talk 
with him, tire way you will with a 
dog, supplying both sides of the 
chatter. 
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But I couldn’t keep Oscar. TTic 
contest Piles permitted me to turn 
him in as salv'nge, for $500— and I 
needed tlie cash for my first semester 
in engineering school. So the eve- 
ning before the Labor Day weekend 
I was sadly taking a last walk with 
Oscar, in the pasture back of our 
house (pretending I was on Venus) 
when I heard a call for help on 
Oscar’s space-band radio. 

Tlicu a space ship almost squashed 
me. 

Another ship landed, tsvo figures 
ran out of the first one, I lumbered 
after them when oue of them 
screamed and fell. I stood over it, 
trying to figure out what it was (it 
wasn't human)— When sometlung hit 
me in the spine. 

I woke up locked in a room. Oscar 
WTis gone and present was an un- 
dcr-si/e, over-educated, smart-/\Jock 
female br,at. Her name was Patricia 
Wynant Keisfeld but she told me to 
call her ''Pe<*woc." According to her, 
she had been piloting the first space 
ship, was being chased by space 
pirates in the second; tlie pirates had 
captured ns and we were now on 
our way to the Moon— in a flying 
saucer. 

So I knew I \\as out of my head. 

Unfortunately I was not. Every 
word of it ^^'as tnie. Two men. a 
fat one and a skinny one, hauled 
me in to sec the boss pirate, after 
knocking me out with a ray that 
paralyzed me. One good look at my 
captor convinced me. 

It w'as not just that he was ugly— 
although he was a bug-eyed monster 
so dreadful that a comic l>ook would 
be ashamed to picture him . . . 
wormy tendrils at his mouth, four 
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snaky arms, eyes that scanned like 
radar and an eye in tlie hack of his 
head. But it w'as not his looks— 

Tliis creature was cr>il. 

You 110,11 people say that "good” 
and "csil” are just relative matters. 
They hadn’t seen this thing. Old 
Wormface was had all the way 
through. His viciousness was an 
overiwwering force that drained the 
will out of me. He quizzed me. 
squeezed out of me all that I knew 
that he was interested in. had Fats 
and Skinny dump me hack in my 
cell. 

I was re.ady to lielicvc Pcowco 
now. She told me what little she 
knew. She had been on the Moon 
as a tourist and had l>ecn kidnapped 
h>' I'ats and Skinny, who had turnctl 
Iht omt to Wormface. Wormface 
and his tribe were moving in on us, 
with an advance base on the Moon 
from which they scouted Earth. To 
them we were just animals— slaves or 
(possibly) food. While ca]>tivc, Pce- 
wee had met the “Mother niing.” 
anotlicr sort of extra-terrestrld and 
as different from Wormface as is 
possible — hut just as non-human. 
Pcewee described the Mother Thing 
ns a “cop” who was chasing Worm- 
face but liad been csipturcd by him 
—which didn’t explain much, but 
any enemy of Wormface was a 
friend of mine. 

Pcewee and the Mother 'Tiling 
had escaped in a wormface ship, 
with Pcewee at the controls and the 
Mother ’Thing coaching her. Peewce 
had been headed for Princeton, Now 
Jersey, where her father was some- 
body important in the Institute for 
Advanc^l Studies — wh<*n she liad 
btxm forced dowm in Centerville . . . 
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wliich was how mj' space suit and 
mysolf had got tangled in it. 

All of which explained everything 
except how to get untangled. 

Tlie ship we were in landed on 
the Moon but Peewee and I were 
left locked up. We managed with 
brute force and a wad of bubble 
gum to get out of our cell. The ship 
was empty and 1 thought we could 
escape in it, since Peewee had flown 
one before— but no such luck; Worm- 
face had taken with him an essential 
gadget (call it an “ignition key,” 
which it wasn’t). 

But I cracked open a few more 
doors and found our space suits— 
“Oscar” and the tourist suit Peewee 
had had when she was kidnapped. 
We had a chance now. 

Peewee found the Mother Thing, 
locked in another compartment. She 
turned out to be a cuddly little crea- 
ture, no more human than a goldfish 
but utterly delightful. Slie talked in 
high birdlike songs which I found I 
could understand. Telepathy? Well, 
maybe— I don’t know. But I did 
know why she was the “Mother 
Thing”— she made you want to crawl 
into l\cr lap for comfort. She was 
motherly. 

Two space suits and three persons. 
I loosened the straps on Oscar, the 
Mother Thing climbed on me piggy- 
back. Peewee helped me seal up and 
] helped her, I took two spere bottles 
of oxygen-helium mix whicli I found 
in the room used by the renegade 
humans, Fats and Skinny, and we 
started out, intending simply to walk 
to the nearest human settlement on 
the Moon — Tombaugh Observatory 
Station, forty miles away across a 
ridge of mountains. 


It began almost as a picnic; it 
.wound up as an endless nightmare 
of heat, bone-weariness, and not 
enough oxygen to breath. I had a 
bad lime— but I had drinking water, 
sugar pills, pep pills, all where I 
could reach them in Oscar’s helmet. 
Poor little Peewee had nothing but 
courage and a very limited supply 
of oxygen; her tourist space suit had 
never been designed for serious 
work. Even its hose fittings weren’t 
standard and my clumsy attempts to 
jmy-rig a way to get our spare air 
into her bottle wasted about half. 

Peewee collapsed from sheer lack 
of air when we had Tombau^ Sta- 
tion straight ahead of us; I picked 
her up and stumbled on. I don’t know 
exactly what happened after that as 
I was sliding into the last stages of 
anoxia delerium myself. It seemed 
to me that we were in front of 
Tombaugli Station’s pressure lock. A 
pressurizetl crawler stopped beside 
us and I yelled for help. 

Two men got out, a fat one and 
a skinny one. Skinny aimed some- 
thing at me— and that was the last 
1 knew. 

I woke up lashed to an accelera- 
tion couch in Wormface’s ship. 
Skinny wtis slapping me and trying 
to force a capsule into my mouth. 
Fats warned me to take it, b<*cause 
I had five bad days ahead. 1 took it 
because 1 had to, and a big hypo- 
dermic sliot as well. Tliey hurriedly 
did the same for each other, t!\on 
strapped themselves into their own 
couches. I was still trying to find out 
what had happened to Peewee and 
the Mother Thing when incredibly 
heavy acceleration hit us. 

Tho enormous weight seemed to 
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go on forever; I lived through it in a 
foggy nightmare, from high weight, 
from drugs, from fatigue. 

At last they were slapping me 
awake and injecting a stimulant. 
Fats kneaded my cramped arms and 
legs, remarking. “Five days at eight 
gravities ain’t no joy ride.” I asked 
where we were. He grinned sav- 
agely, “Pluto. Lovely place— a real 
summer resort.” 

I didn’t believe it— Pluto is too far 
away, too cold. But before I had 
time to think about it, I was forced 
into my suit, hurried along a cause- 
way over a bed of "ice” and into 
a mountainside, a series of scaled 
caverns, a wormface base. Worm- 
face him.self was there and caused 
Fats and Skinny to strip me out of 
my suit and shove me down a hole. 

1 landed in a cell. It had running 
water but absolutely nothing else— 
most especially no way to get out. 
The hole in the ceiling through 
which I had been pushed was the 
only exit. 

I had time to study it, as the 
only interruption in my thinking 
was arrival, now and then, of a can 
of emergency rations tossed down 
through the hole in the ceiling. Mer- 
lin or Superman might have escaped 
from the cell, but not Kip Russell. 
Nor Houdini. 

I did have time to decide that I 
really wa.s on Pluto, silly as it 
seemed. Five days at eight gravities 
worked out about right— and the 
really incredible cold outdoors, even 
in a short walk in an insulated space 
suit, was very convincing, 

Some days later Fats was tossed 
down the hole. Skinny landed on t<^ 
of him. 
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We lived for days in uneasy 
peace. Skinny ignored me. Fats was 
fairly sociable but I kept my dis- 
tance. From Fats I learned that Pee- 
wce was alive and here— “living like 
a princess!" He was righteously in- 
dignant about it and felt that Worm- 
face had treated them with ingrati- 
tude— “after all we done for him.” I 
thought he was stupid to expect 
gratitude from Wormface— and I cer- 
tainly did not believe the implication 
that Peewee had turned renegade 
herself. 

During one “night” I was shaken 
awake by Fats. Skinny was missing 
and Fats was hysterical with tenor. 
“They’ve taken himl They’ve come 
for him. One of os’ll be nextl” 

“Huh? Why?” 

“You don’t know? Soup — that's 
what for. They like soup.” 

Sometime during the next sleep 
they todc Fats. I never saw them 
again. 

The following long lonely period 
was broken by an explosion and a 
sudden drop in pressure. I was still 
biting my nails helplessly when I 
heard a shrill voice: “Kipl Oh, Kip!” 

“Peeweet I yelled back. 

She found a line and 1 climbed 
out. While she was trying to explain, 
a wormface came up behind u.s— 
and would have finished us with one 
of those paralyser projectors if Pee- 
wee hadn’t spotted him and launched 
herself at him like a kitten, it gave 
me time to jump on him with both 
feet— one dead wormface, one para- 
lyser weapon for us. 

But all the wormfaces in the base 
were dead; the explosion had been 
created by the Mother Tiling. She 
had managed, slowly, to gain access 
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to tlu'ir laboratories and repair shops 
by building things for them that 
the wormfaecs did not know how 
to build but wanted. Slowly, very 
slowly, for she was stiU simply a 
prisonor-at-Iarge herself, she had 
contrived to build two bombs and a 
homing beacon. Her scheme called 
for killing the wormfaecs and placing 
the beacon out doors, all at a par- 
ticular time— when no ship was in, 
^vhcn the wormfaces were feeding, 
^vhcn Pluto was faced in a particular 
direction during the Plutonian niglit. 

It had all worked out . . . save that 
the Mother Thing’s space suit had 
long since been destroyed and Pee- 
wee’s suit had cither been destroyed 
or hidden so thoroughly that they 
could not locate it. The Mother 
Thing decided to attempt to place 
the beacon without the protection of 
a suit. “\Miere is she now?” I asked. 
Peewee burst into tears. “Oh, Kip, 
she’s dead!” 

She liad tried it and had not come 
back. In view of the near-absolute- 
zero temperature outside I thought 
Peewee must be right; if the Mother 
Tiling had gone outside without pro- 
tection, she was dead. 

But she had wanted that beacon 
placed whether she lived or not— and 
by a certain time. “Hurry, Kipl 
We’vo got to hurry/” 

Peewee knew whore my suit was 
stored and with it were other suits 
for humans— all much too big for 
Peewee. She Iielped me suit up, told 
me what the beacon looked like, 
where I was to place it on the cause- 
way outside, and how to trigger it. 
Then I went out through the air 
lock. 

I found the Mother Tiling, frozen 
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stiff as an icicle and much, much 
colder, at the mouth of the tunnel 
into the mountain. 1 took the beacon 
from her frozen fingers and started 
out the causewa>‘ into the black 
Plutonian niglit. ITie cold was inde- 
scribable but I had only a hundred 
yards to go. 

A hundred yards out and a hun- 
dred yards back— and forty miles on 
Uie Moon turned out to lie easier. I 
was so cold by the time I got out to 
the spot that I could no longer fiad 
anything. I managed to place the 
beacon and trigger it— and a flash of 
light from it dazzled my eyes. 

I crawled bade, with my hands 
and feet chunks of ice, guided by the 
edge of the causeway, in danger of 
being swept off by wind. I made it 
as far as the frozen form of the 
Mother Tiling and collapsed. I was 
far out of my mind by then, for both 
she and Oscar seemed to be telling 
me that evcr>’thing was all riglit. 

Somehow Peewee dragged me in- 
side— she had found her suit at List 
. . . hidden inside Fats’ much larger 
one. She sat me down inside and 
presently I really began to hurt as 1 
thawed. But there was nothing to 
do but wait to die. Even if the 
beacon is’orked, the Mother Tiling’s 
home planet couldn't be nearer than 
Proxima Centauri . . . and we hud 
about four hours of air left. There 
wasn’t any hope and our efforts had 
all been wasted. No sense in worry- 
ing Peeweo about it and no point in 
trying to do anytliing about my 
frozen arms and legs. 

The air lock started to open. I 
yelled at Peewee to have the para- 
lyzer read)', for I was sine another 
wormfaco ship had lunched. I was 
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angry— I wanted to die in peace. 

It was the Mother Thing's people. 
They took us to Vega Five, twenty- 
seven liglit-years away. 

I didn't see much of Vega Five 
became I spent the time getting 
well. I was mounted in a mass of 
macliinery bearing about tlie rela- 
tion to an iron lung that an iron 
lung does to a Boy Scout's splint; 
the Vegans were regenerating my 
ruined arms and legs in a fashion 
far beyond human medicine. But I 
vrasn’t lonely — Peewee was around 
and so was the Mother Thing. (She 
seemed a bit shocked that 1 had 
thought that a mere freezing could 
kill her.) 

Tlie Vegans were as far ahead of 
us us we are ahead of Australian 
Bushmen. But they were interested 
in us just the same; I spent much 
of my berlfast coiw'alescence record- 
ing, first, everything that I knew 
about the wurmfaccs, and tlien, 
everything— ewryf/img— that I knew 
about human culture and history. A 
V'egan I called “Prof Joe” helped me. 

Eventually I was well and allowed 
out of my room (it was an unreason- 
able facsimile of my room at home- 
part of their therapy). Peewee took 
me for a walk and I got a glimpse 
of the Vegan city we were in— but 
only a glance, as the Mother Thing 
arrived home, looked me over, and 
announced, “We leave at once.” 

I said, “Huh? Where?” Peewee 
.looked upset. 

1 questioned Pemvee about it as 
we went back to our rooms to get 
our belongings. It seemed that wo 
had to testify at some sort of hear- 
ing or trial of W'ormface — or the 
wormfaccs. I didn’t mind; it would 
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gf\’o me a cliance to see more of 
Vegan life than I had been able to 
while getting well. “Where, Peewee? 
This city?” I hoped it would be else- 
where— more travel. 

"No. no, not even this planet.” 

“I thought this was the only in- 
habitable—” 

“Not this s>stem. Not even this 
Gabxy.” 

‘y/hat?” 

"We have to be taken to a place 
In the Lesser Magellanic Cloxid.” 

That really startled me. I had ac- 
cepted the idea that the Vegans 
weren't limited by the speed of light 
—after a!!, here we were, twenty- 
seven liglit-ycars from home. But to 
go clear outside the Galaxy— the dis- 
tances were incredible. 

But Peewee looked white and 
worried . . . which wasn't like her. I 
said slowly, "Come clean, kid. What’s 
eating you?” 

Sho didn’t answer. I insisted. “Spit 
it out. When do they let us go 
home?” 

“I don’t knowl” 

“What do you inean?* 

“Kip ... oh, Kip, I'm sorry—" She 
wa.s starting to cry. “—I didn’t mean 
to hold out on you . . . but you were 
ill. You see— well, it’s not just Worm- 
face. We have to be tried, too!” 

1 was stunned. “For what? What 
have loe done?” 

“I don't ktiow, I tell you. The 
Mother Thing won’t talk about ill” 

1 felt sick- I thought bitterly about 
the wcar>', broiling miles 1 had 
trudged on the Moon, carrying the 
Mother Thing on my back rather 
than abandon her — about crawling 
through the hellish cold of the 
Plutonic night to set lier beacon. A 
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sweet place, Vega Five— Tlio Natives 
Are FriendJy. Gratitude— 

Peewee was bawling openly now. 
She put a hand on my arm. “But, 
Kip. I told you she wan a cop.” 

"You think that excuses it?” 

X 

I didn’t i>ut up a fight— a hun- 
dred and sixty trillion miles from 
nowhere, 1 mean. But I didn’t 
speak to the Mother Thing as 1 
got into her ship. 

It was shaped like an old- 
fashioned beehive and It looked 
barely big enough to jump us to 
the spaceport. Peowee and I 
crowded together on the floor, the 
Mother Thing curled up in front 
and t^viddled a shiny rack like an 
abacus; we took oif, straight up. 

In a few muiutes my anger 
grew from sulicnness to a reck- 
less need to settle it. “Mother 
Thingl” 

(“One 7nomcnf, dear. Let me 
get tts out of atmosphere.”] She 
pushed something, the sliip quiv- 
ered and steadied. 

"Mother Thing,” I repeated. 

["Wait until I lotver us, Kip.”] 

I had to wait. It’s as silly to 
disturb a pilot as it is to snatch 
the wheel of a car. Tlie little ship 
took a buffeting; the upper winds 
must have been dillies. But she 
could pilot. 

Presently there was a gentle 
hump and 1 figured we must be 
at tlic spaceport. The Mother 
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Thing tinned her head. ["All 
right. Kip. I sense your fear and 
resentment. Will it help to say 
that yoti tux) arc in no danger? 
That I tcould protect you toith my 
body? As you protected mine?"] 

“Yes, but—” 

["Tlum let he. It is easier to 
show than it is to explain. Don't 
clamp your helmet. 'This planet's 
air is like yottr oton.”] 

“Hull? You mean we’re there?" 

"1 told you,” Peewee .said at my 
elbow. “Just poof! and you’re 
there.” 

I didu’t answer. I was tr)'ing 
to guess how far \vc were from 
home. 

["Come, children."] It was mid- 
day when wo left; it was night 
as we disembarked. The ship 
re.ste<l on a platform that .stretched 
out of sight. Stars in front of me 
were in unfamiliar constellations; 
slaunchwise down the sky wa.s a 
thin curdling which I si>otted as 
tho Milky Way. So Peewee had 
luT wires crossed— we w'cre far 
from home but still in the Galaxy 
— jxirhaps wc had simply switched 
to the night side of Vega IV. 

I lieard Peewee gasp and 
turned around. 

I didn’t have strength to gasp. 

Dominating that whole side of 
tlie .sky was a great whirlixiol of 
million.s, maybe billions, of stars. 

You’ve sei'ii pictures of the 
Great Nebula in Andromeda?— a 
giant spiral of t^vo cuiTing arms, 
seen at an angle. Of all the lovely 
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(hinij.s in the shy it is the most 
beautiful. Thi.s was like that. 

Only we weren’t sedng a photo- 
i;raph nor even by telescope; we 
were so close (if "close” is the 
word) that it stretched across the 
sky hvic*e as long as tl»e Big 
Dipper as seen from home— so 
close that I saw the thickening 
at the center, two great branches 
coiling around and overtaking 
each other. VVe saw it from an 
angle so tliat it appeared ellipti- 
cal, just as M31 in Andromeda 
docs; you could feel its depth, you 
could see its shape. 

Then I knew I was a long way 
from home. That was home, up 
there, lost in billions of crowded 
stars. 

It was some lime before I no- 
ticed another double spiral on my 
right, almost as wide-flung but 
rather lopsided and not nearly as 
brilliant— a pale ghost of our own 
gorgeous Galaxy. It slowly pene- 
trated that this second one must 
be the Greater Magellanic Cloud 
—if wc w'cre in the Lesser and if 
that fieiy* whirlpool was our own 
Galaxy. What I had thought was 
The Milky Way was simply a 
milky way, the Lesser Cloud from 
inside. 

1 turned and looked at it again. 
It had the right shape, a roadway 
around the sky, but it was pale 
skini-milk compared with our 
owm, about as our Milky Way 
looks on a murky night I didn’t 
know how it should look, since 
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I’d never seen tlic Magellanic 
Clouds; IVc never lioen south of 
the Rio Grande. But I did know 
that each cloud is a galaxy in its 
OAvn right, but smaller than ours 
and groupet! with us. 

I looked again at our blazing 
spiral ami was homesick in a way 
I liadn’t been since I was sLx. 

Peewee was huddling to the 
Mother Thing for comfort. She 
made herself taller and put an 
arm around Peewee. ["There, 
there, dear! I felt the same ivay 
when I was eery f/ormg and saw 
it for the first time."] 

"Mother Thing?” Peewee said 
timidly. "Where is home?"* 

["See the right half of it, dear, 
ichcre the outer arm trmls into 
nothingne-ss? We came from a 
point ttvo^hirds the way out from 
the center”] 

“No, nol Not Vega. I want to 
know where the Si/n is!" 

["Ok, your star. But, dear, at 
this distance it is the same.”] 

We leamod how far it is from 
the Sim to the planet Lnnador- 
167,000 light-years. The Mother 
Tiling couldn’t tell us directly as 
she did not know how much time 
wc meant by a “year”— how long 
it takes Terra to go around the 
Sun (a flgurc she might have used 
once or not at all and ns worth 
remembering us the xirice of jHia- 
nuts in Perth). But she did know 
the distance from Vega to the Sun 
and told us the distance from 
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Lanador to Vega with that as a 
yardstick: six thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety tunes as great. 
6190 times 27 light-years gives 
167,000 liglit-ycars. She courte- 
ously gave it in powers of ten the 
way we figure, instead of using 
factorial five (Ix2x3x4x5 
equals 120) wliich is how Vegans 
figure. 167,000 light-years is 9.82 
xio^" miles. Hound off 9.82 and 
call it ten. Tlion— 

LOOO.OOO.OtH), 000,000,000 miles 

—is the distance from Vega to 
Hanador (or from the Sun to 
Lana(lf)r; Vega and the Sun arc 
l)ack fence neighbors on this 
scale.) 

A thousand million billion 
miles. 

I refuse to have any'thing to do 
with such a preposterous figure. 
It may be “.short" as cosmic dis- 
tances go, hut there comes a time 
when the circuit breakers in yoiir 
skull trip out from overload. 

Tlic platform we were on was 
tl»e roof of an enormous triangular 
building, miles on a side. We saw 
tliat triangle repealed in many 
places and always with a hvo- 
armed spiral in each comer. It 
was the design tlie Mother Thing 
wore as jewelry. 

It is the symbol for “Three 
Galaxies, One Law.” 

I’ll lump here things I learned 
in driblets: TIic Three Galaxies 
arc like our Federated Free 
Nations, or the United Nations 
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before that, or the League of 
Nations still earlier; Lanador 
houses their offices and courts and 
files— the Leagues Capital, the 
way the FFN is in New York and 
the League of Nations used to Iw* 
in Switzerland. Tlic cause is his- 
torical: the people of Lanador are 
the Old Race; tliat's where civili- 
zation began. 

The Tlircc Gala\i(^s arc an 
island group, like Hawaii Slate, 
they liaven’t any other close neigh- 
bors. Civilization .spread tlirougli 
the Lesser Cloud, tlien througli 
the Greater Cloud and is seeping 
slowly through our own Galaxy— 
that is taking longer; there arc 
fifteen or twenty times as many 
stars in our Galaxy as in the otlier 
txvo. 

When I began to get these 
things straight I wasn’t quite as 
sore, llie Mother Tiling was a 
very important person at home 
hut here she was a minor official 
—all .slie could do was bring us in. 
Still. I wasn’t more than coolly 
polite for a while— she might have 
looked the other way while we 
beat it for home. 

Tliey housed us in tliat enor- 
mous building in a part you could 
call a “transients' hotel,” although 
“detirntion barracks’’ or ”jair’ is 
closer. I can't complain about 
accommodations but I was get- 
ting confoundedly tired of being 
locked up every time I arrived in 
a new place. A robot met us and 
took us dowm inside— there are 
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robots wherever you turn on 
Lanador. I don’t mean things 
looking like the Tin Woodman; 
1 mean machines that do things 
for you, such as this one which 
led us to our rooms, then hung 
around like a bellhop expecting a 
tip. It was a tluce-wheeled cart 
with a big basket on top, for lug- 
gage if wc had had any. It met 
us, whi.stlcd to the Mother Thing 
in Vegan and led us away, down 
a lift and through a wide and 
endlessly long corridor. 

I was given “my” room again— 
a fake of a fake, with all errors 
left in and new ones added. The 
sight of it was not reassuring; it 
shrieked that they planned to 
keep us there as long as . . . well, 
as long os they chose. 

But the room was complete 
even to a rack for Oscar and a 
bathroom outside. Just beyond 
“my” room was a fake of another 
kind— a copy of that Arabian 
Nights horror Peewee had occu- 
pied on Vega IV. Peewee seemed 
delighted, so I didn’t point out 
tire implications. 

Tire Mother Thing hovered 
around while we got out of space 
suits. ["Do yoti think you will be 
comfortable?""] 

"Oh, sure,” I agreed unenthu- 
siastically. 

[‘7/ you want food or anything, 
fust say so. It will come.""] 

“So? Is there a telephone some- 
where?” 

[“Sfmplj/ speak your wishes. 
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You will be heard easily."'] 

I didn’t doubt her— btit I was al- 
most as tired of rooms that were 
bugged as of being locked up; a 
person oughi to have privacy. 

*Tm hungry now,” Peewee 
commented. “I had an early 
breakfast.” 

We were in her room. A purple 
drapery drew back, a light glowed 
in the wall. In about two min- 
utes a section of wall disappeared; 
a slab at table height stuck out 
like a tongue. On it were dishes 
and silverware, cold cuts, fruit, 
bread, butter, and a mug of 
steaming cocoa. Peewee clapped 
and squealed. 1 looked at it \vith 
less enthusiasm. 

("You see?"] the Mother Tiling 
went on Avith a smile in her voice. 
["Ask for what you need. If you 
need me. I'll come. But I must go 
now."] 

“Oh, please don't go. Mother 
Thing.” 

[“/ must, Peeivee dear. But I 
will see you soon. By the bye, 
there are two more of your people 
here.""] 

“Hiih?” I put in. “Who? 
Where?” 

[“Next door.""] She was gone 
with gliding swiftness; the bellhop 
speeded up to stay ahead of her. 

I spun around. “Did you hear 
that?" 

“I certainly did!” 

"Well— you eat if you want to; 
I’m going to look for those other 
humans.” 
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“Ilcyl Wait for me!” 

*‘I thought you wanted to eat.” 

*“Well . . Peewee looked at the 
food. ‘‘Just a sec.” She hastily 
buttered two slices of bread and 
handed one to me. I was not in 
that much of a hurr)'; I ate it. Pee- 
wee gobbled hers, took a gulp 
from the mug and offered it to me, 
“Want some?” 

It wasn’t quite cocoa; there was 
a meaty flavor, too. But it was 
good. I handed it back and she 
finished it. “Now I can fight wild- 
cats. Let’s go, Kip.” 

“Next door” was through the 
foyer of our three-room suite and 
fifteen yards down the corridor, 
where we came to a door arch. I 
kept Peewee back and glanced in 
cautiously. 

It was a diorama, a fake scene. 

lliis one was better than you 
see in museums. I was looking 
through a bush at a small clear- 
ing in wild country. It ended in a 
limestone bank. I could see over- 
cast sky and a cave mouth in the 
rocks. The ground was wet, as if 
from rain. 

A cave man hunkered dowTi 
close to the cave. He was gnawing 
the carcass of a small animal, 
possibly a squirrel. 

Peewee tried to shove past me; 
I stopped her. The cave man did 
not appear to notice us which 
.struck me as a good idea. His legs 
looked short but I think he 
weighed tsvice what I do and he 
was muselcd like a weight lifter, 


wdth short, hair>' forearms and 
knotty biceps and calves. His 
head was huge, bigger than mine 
and longer, but his forehead and 
chin weren’t much. Ilis teeth were 
large and yellow and a front one 
was broken. I heard bones cnyich- 
ing. 

In a museum I would have ex- 
pected a card reading neander- 

TIIAL MAN; CIRCA LAST ICE ACE. 

But wax dummies of extinct 
breeds don’t crack bones. 

Peewee protested, “I ley, let me 
look.” 

He beard. Peewee .stared at 
him, he .stared toward us. Peewee 
squealed; he whirled and ran into 
the cave, waddling but making 
time. 

I grabbed Peewee. “Let’s get 
out of herel” 

“Wait a minute,” she said 
calmly. “He won’t come out in 
a hurr>-.” She tried to push tlic 
bush aside. 

‘Tceweel” 

“Try tliis,” she suggested. Her 
hand was shoving air. “Tliey’ve 
got him penned.” 

I tried it. Something transparent 
block(Kl the arch. I could push it 
a little but not more than an 
incli. “Plastic?” I suggested. “Like 
Lucitc but springier?” 

“Mmm . . said Peewee. “More 
like the helmet of my suit 
Tougher, though — and I’ll bet 
light passes only one way. I don’t 
think he saw us.” 

“OK, let’s get back to our rooms. 
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Maybe we can get them locked.” 

She went on feeling that bar* 
nor. “Pceweel” I said sharply. 
‘Ton re not listening.” 

“What were you doing talk- 
ing,” she answered reasonably, 
“when I wasn’t listening?” 

“Pecwcel Tliis is no time to be 
difficult.” 

“You sound like Daddy. He 
<lropped that rat he was eating— 
he might come back.” 

“If he docs, you won’t be hero, 
because I’m about to drag you— 
and if you bite, I'll bite back. I 
warn you.” 

She Jf>okod around without a 
trace of animosity. “I wouldn’t 
bite you. Kip, no matter what you 
did. But if you’re going to be 
stuffy— oil, well, I doubt if he’ll 
come out for an hour or so. Well 
com<? back.” 

"OK.” I pulled her away. 

But we did not leave, I licanl 
a loud whistle and a shout: "Hey, 
liuster! Over herd” 

The wortls were not English, 
but I understood- well enougli. 
The yell came from an archway 
across the corridor and a little 
fiirthiT on. I hesitated, then 
move<I toward it bocauso Pecwco 
did so. 

A man about 45 was lounging 
in this doorway. Ho was no 
Neanderthal; he was civilized— or 
somcwliat so. He wore a long 
heavy woolen tunic, Incited in at 
the waist, fonniiig a sort of kilt. 
His legs below tliat were wrapiH’d 


in wool and he was shod in l)ea \7 
short boots, much worn. \t the 
belt and supported by a shoulder 
sling was a short, heavy sword; 
there was a dagger on the other 
side of the belt. His hair was 
short and he was clean-shaven 
.save for a few days’ gray stubble. 
His expression was neither 
friendly nor unfriendly; it was 
sharply watchhd. 

“Thanks,” he said gnifily. "Are 
you the jailer?” 

Pcewee gasped. “Why, that’s 
Latin!” 

Wliat do you <lo when you meet 
a Legionar)’? lUglu after a cave 
man? I answertnl: “No, I am a 
prisoner myself,” I saiil it in 
Spanish and repeated it in pretty 
fair classical Latin. I used Span- 
ish because Pi'cwce hadn’t boon 
quito correct. It was not I.atin ho 
spoke, not the Latin of D\’i<l. Nor 
was it Spanish. It was in between, 
with an atrr>cious acc»*nt and 
otlier diffcrenc<'s. But I coiild 
worry out the meaning. 

He sucked his lip and an- 
swere<l, ‘That’s ha«l. I've tr\'- 
ing for three <lays to attract at- 
tention and all I get is another 
prisoner. But that’s liow tlio die 
rolls. Say, that’s a funny accent 
you have.” 

“Sorry, amigo, but 1 have 
trouble inulerstaiiding \oii, too.” 
I rci>eated it in I>atin, then split 
the difference. I addo<l, in im- 
provised lingua franca, "Speak 
slowly, will yon?” 
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"I'll speak as I please, And 
don’t call me ‘atnico’; I’m a Roman 
citizen— so don’t get gay.” 

Tliat’s a free translation. His 
advice was more vulgar— I think. 
It was close to a Spanish phrase 
which certainly is vulgar. 

‘'What’s he sajnng?” demanded 
Peewee. "It is Latin, isn’t it? 
Translatel” 

I was glad she hadn’t caught it. 
"Wliy, Peewee, don’t you know 
‘the language of poetry and 
science’?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t be a smarty! Tell 
me.” 

“Don’t crowd me, hon. Ill tell 
you later. I’m having trouble fol- 
lowing it.” 

"Wlrat is that barbarian grunt- 
ing?” the Roman said. "Talk lan- 
guage, boy. Or will you have ten 
with the flat of the sword?” 

He seemed to be leaning on 
nothing— so I felt the air. It was 
solid; I decidetl not to worry 
about his threat. "I’m talking as 
best 1 can. We spoke to each 
other in our own language.” 

“Pig gnmts. Talk Latin. If ymi 
can.” He looked at Peewee ns if 
just noticing Imt. "Your daiigit- 
ter? Want to sell her? If she had 
meat on her bones, she might be 
worth a half denario.” 

Peewee clouded up. “I under- 
stood thatl” she said fiercely. 
“Come out here and figlit!” 

‘Try it in Latin,” I advised her. 
“If he understands you, he’ll prob- 
ably spank you.” 
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She looked uneasy. “You 
wouldn’t let him?” 

“You know I wouldn’t.” 

“Let's go back.” 

“That’s what I said earlier.” 
I escorted her past the caA'c 
man’s lair to our suite. “Peewee, 
I’m going back and see what our 
noble Roman has to say. Do you 
mind?” 

“I certainly dol” 

"Be reasonable, hon. If wc 
could be hurt by them, the 
Mother Tiling would know it. 
After all, she told us thc>' were 
here.” 

“I’ll go with you.” 

“What for? I’ll tell you cver>'- 
tiling I learn. Tliis may be a 
chance to find out what this silli- 
ness means. What’s he doing 
here? Have they kept him in 
deep-freeze a couple of thousand 
years? How long has be been 
awake? Wliat does he know that 
we don’t? We’re in a bad spot; 
all the data I can dig up wc need. 
You can help by keeping out. If 
you’re scared, send for the Mother 
Thing.” 

She pouted. "I’m not scareil. All 
right— if that’s the way you want 
it.” 

"I do. Eat your dinner." 

Jo-Jo the dogface boy was not 
in sight! I gave his door a wide 
berth. If a ship can go an>^vherc 
in no time, could it skip a dimen- 
sion and go anywhere to any 
time? How would the math work 
out? The soldier was still loung- 
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ing at his door. He looked up. 
“Didn’t you hear me say to stick 
around?” 

“I heard you,” I admitted, “but 
were not going to get anywhere 
if you take that attitude. I’m not 
one of your privates.’* 

“Lucky for youl” 

“Do we talk peacefully? Or do 
I leave?” 

He looked me over. “Peace. But 
don’t get smart with me, bar- 
barian.” 

He called himself “lunio.” He 
had served in Spain and Caul, 
then transferred to the Vlth 
Legion, the “Victrix”— which he 
felt that even a barbarian should 
know of. His legion’s garrison was 
Eboracum, north of Londinium in 
Britain, but he had been on ad- 
vance duty as a brevet centurion 
(he pronounced it “centurio”)— his 
permanent rank was about like 
top sergeant. He was smaller than 
I am but I would not want to 
meet him in an alley. Nor at the 
palisades of a castra. 

He had a low opinion of Britons 
and all barbarians including me 
("nothing personal— some of my 
l)est friends are barbarians”), 
women, the British climate, hi^i 
brass, and priests; ho thought well 
of Caesar, Rome, the gods, and 
his own professional ability. The 
army wasn’t what it used to be 
and the slunrp came from treating 
auxiliaries like Homan citizens. 

He had been guarding the 
building of a wall to hold back 
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barbarian.s, a nasty lot who would 
sneak up and slit your throat and 
cat you— which no doubt had hap- 
pened to him, since he was now 
in the nether regions. 

I thouglit he was talking about 
Hadrian’s Wall, hut it was three 
days’ march north of there, where 
the seas were closest together. 
The climate there was terrible 
and the natives were bloodthirsty 
beasts who dyed their bodies 
and didn’t appreciate civilization 
—you’d think the Eagles were tr>’- 
ing to steal their dinky island. 
Provincial . . . like me. No offense 
meant. 

Nevertheless he had bought a 
little barbarian to wife and had 
been looking forw’ard to garrison 
duty at Eboracum — when this 
happened. lunio shrugged. “Per- 
haps if I had been careful willi 
lustrations and sacrifices, my luck 
wouldn't have run out. But I 
figure that if a man does his 
duty and keeps himself and his 
weapons clean, the rest is the 
C.O.’s worry. Careful of tliat door- 
way; it’s witched.” 

The longer he talked the easier 
it was to understand him. The 
"f«” endings turned to “-o” and 
his vocabulary was not that of 
De Bello Go/iico— “/lorse” wasn’t 
"eqmis*; it was “caballo" His 
idioms bothered me, and his 
Latin was dilutc'd by a dozen 
barbarian tongues. But you can 
blank out every third word in a 
newspaper and still catch the gisi. 
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I learned n lot about the daily 
Life and petty politics of the 
Victrix and nothing that I wanted 
to know, htnio did not know how 
he had gotten where he was nor 
why, except that he was dead 
and awaiting disix)sition in a rc- 
cci^^ng barracks some^^'he^e in 
the nether world— a theory which 
I was not yet jjrepared to accept. 

He knew the year of his “deatli” 
—Year Eight of the Emperor and 
Eight Hundred Ninety-Nine of 
Rome. I wrote out the dates in 
Roman numerals to make sure. 
But I did not remember when 
Rome was founded nor could I 
identify tlie “Caesar” even by his 
full name— there have been so 
many Caesars. But Hadrian’s Wall 
had been built and Britain was 
still occupied; that placed lunio 
close to the third century. 

He wasn’t interested in the cave 
man across the way— it embodied 
to him the worst vice of a bar- 
barian: cowardice. I didn’t argue 
but I would be timid, too, if I 
had sabcr-tootli tigers yowling at 
my door. (Did they have saber- 
tooths then? Make it “cave 
bears.”) 

lunio went back and returned 
with hard chirk bread, cheese, 
and a cuj). He did not offer me 
any and I don’t think it was the 
barrier. lie i)Oured a little of liis 
drink on the floor and started to 
chomp. It was a mud floor; the 
walls were rough stone and the 
ceiling was supported by wooden 
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beams. It may have been a copy 
of dwellings dvuing the occupa- 
tion of Britain, but I’m no exi5ert. 

I didn't stay much longer. Not 
only did bread and cheese remind 
me that I was hungrj’, but I 
offended lunio. I don't know what 
set him off, but he discussed me 
with cold thoroughness: my eat- 
ing habits, ancestry, appearance, 
conduct, and meth(^ of earning a 
living. lunio was pleasant— as long 
as you agreed with him, ignored 
insults, and deferred to him. 
Many older people demand this, 
even in buying a 39-cent can of 
talcum; you Icam to give it with- 
out thinking— otherwise you get a 
reputation as a fresh kid and 
potential juvenile delinquent. The 
less respect an older i>erson de- 
serves die more certain he is to 
demand it from anyone younger. 
So I left, as lunio didn’t know 
anything helpful anyhow. As I 
went back I saw the cave man 
peering out his cave. I said, ‘Take 
it easy, Jo-Jo,” and went on. 

I bumped into another invisible 
barrier blocking our archway. I 
felt it, then said quietly, “I want 
to go in.” The barrier melted away 
and I walked in— found that it was 
back in place. 

My rubber soles made no noise 
and I didn’t call out because Pee- 
wee might be asleep. Her door 
was open and I peeped in. She 
was sitting tailor-fashion on tliat 
incredible oriental divan, rocking 
Madame Pompadour and ciying. 
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I h.Tckctl away, then returned 
wliistliiiff, making a racket, and 
calling to her. She popped out of 
her door, with smiling face and 
no trace of tears. "Hi, Kipl It took 
you long enough.” 

"That guy talks too much. 
What’s new?” 

"Nothing. I ate and you didn’t 
come back, so I took a nap. You 
woke me. What <lid you find out?” 

“Let me order dinner and I’ll 
tell you while I cat.” 

I was chasing the last bit of 
gravy when a bellhop robot came 
for us. It was like the other ono 
except tliat it had in glowing gold 
on its front that triangle with 
three spirals. "Follow me,” it said 
in English. 

I looked at Peev/eo. "Didn’t the 
Mother Thing say she was com- 
ing back?" 

"Why, I tliovight so.” 

The machine repeated, "Follow 
me. Your presence is required.” 

I laid my ears back. I have 
taken lots of orders, some of 
which I shouldn’t have, but I had 
never y^‘t taken orders from a 
piece of machinery. "Go climb a 
rope!" I said. "You’ll have to drag 
me." 

Tins is not what to say to a 
robot. It did. 

Pcewee yelled, '‘Mother Thingt 
Wliere arc you? Help us!” 

Her birdsong came out of the 
machine. [“It’s all rtghf, dears. 
The scrcant icilllead you to me.”] 
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I quit struggling and .started to 

walk. That refugee from an ap- 
pliance dealer took us into an- 
other lift, then into a corridor 
whose walls whizzed past as soon 
as we entered. It nudged us 
through an enormous archway 
topped by the triangle-and*spirals 
and herded us into a pen near one 

wall. Tlie pen was not apparent 
until we moved— more of that an- 
noying solid air. 

It was the biggest room I have 
ever been in; triangular, unbroken 
by post or pillar, with ceiling so 
high and walls so distant that 
I half expected local thunder 
.storms. An enormous room makes 
me feel like an ant; T was glad 
to be near a wall. The room was 
not empty— hundreds in it— but it 
looked empty because they were 
all near the walls; the giant floor 
was bare. 

But there were three worm- 
faces o\it in the center— W’omi- 
face’s trial w'us in progress. 

I don’t know if our own Worm- 
face was there. I would not have 
known even If they had not been 
a long way off as the difference 
between two wormfaces is the 
difference between having your 
throat cut and being beheaded. 
But, as wc learned, the presence 
or absence of the individual of- 
fender was the least imixjrtant 
part of a trial. Wonnfacc was 
being tried, present or not— alive 
or dead. 

Tlie Mother Thing w'as speak- 
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ing. I could sec her tiny figure, 
also far out on tlie floor but apart 
from the wormfaces. Her bird- 
song voice reached me faintly but 
I heard her words clearly— in 
English; from somewhere near us 
her translated words were piped 
to ns. The feel of her was in the 
English translation just as it was 
in her bird tones. 

She was telling what she knew 
of wormface conduct, as dispas- 
sionately as if describing some- 
thing under a microscojje, like a 
traffic officer testifying; “At nine 
seventeen on the fifth, while on 
duty at—” etc. Tlie facts. The 
Mother Tiling was finishing her 
account of events on Pluto. She 
chopped it off at the point of the 
explosion. 

Another voice spoke, in English. 
It was fiat with a nasal twang 
and reminded me of a Vermont 
grocer we had dealt with one 
summer when I was a kid. He was 
a man who never smiled nor 
frowned and what little he said 
was all in the same tone, whether 
it was “She is a good woman,” 
or “That man would cheat his 
own son,” or “Eggs are fifty-nine 
cents,” cold as a cash register. 
Tins voice was that sort. It said 
to the Mother Thing: 

“Have you finished?" 

“I have finished.” 

“The other witnesses will be 
heard. Clifford Russell—" 

I jumped, as if tliat grocer had 
caught me in the candy jar. 


The voice went on impersonally: 

“—listen carefully.” Another 
voice started. 

My own. It was the account I 
had dictated, flat on my back on 
Vega IV. 

But it wasn’t all of it; it was just 
that which concei-ned wormfaces. 
Adjectives and whole sentences 
had been cut— as if someone had 
taken scissors to a tape recording, 
The facts were there; what I 
thought about them was missing, 

It started with ships landing in 
the pasture back of our house; 
it ended with that last wormface 
stumbling blindly down a hole. 
It wasn’t long, as so much had 
been left out— our liike across 
the Moon, for example. My de- 
scription of Wormface was left 
in but had been tiimmed .so much 
that I could have been talking 
about Venus de Milo instead of 
tlie ugliest tiling in creation. 

My recorded voice ended and 
the Yankce-grocer voice said, 
“Were those your words?" 

“Huh? Yes.” 

“Is the account correct?" 

“Yes, but—" 

“Is it correct?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it complete?” 

I wanted to say that it cer- 
tainly was not- but I was begin- 
ning to understand the system. 
“Yes.” 

“Patricia Wynant Reisfeld— ” 

Peewee’s stoiy* started earlier 
and covered all those days when 
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she had been in contact with 
wonnfaces while 1 was not. But it 
w'as not much longer, for, while 
I'(’c\vce has a sharp eye and a 
sharper memory, she is loaded 
with opinions. Opinions were left 
out. 

When Peewee had agreed that 
licr evidence was correct and 
complete the Yankee voice stated, 
“All witnesses have been heard, 
all known facts have been in- 
tegrated. The three individuals 
may speak for themselves.” 

I think the wormfaces picked a 
.spokesman, perhaps the Worm- 
face, if he was alive and there, 
'riieir answer, as translated into 
English, did not have the gut- 
tural accent with which Worm- 
face spoke English; nevertheless 
it was a w’ormface speaking. That 
bonc-clulling yet highly intelli- 
gent viciousness, as unmistakable 
us a punch in the teeth, was in 
every syllable. 

Their spokesman was so far 
away that I was not upset by his 
looks and after the first stomach- 
twisting shock of that voice I was 
abl<; to listen more or less judi- 
cially. He started by denying that 
this court had jurisdiction over 
his sort. He was re.si>onsible only 
to his mother-queen and she only 
to their queen-group— tliat’s hoAV 
the English came out. 

That defense, ht? claimed, was 
sufficient. However, if the “Three 
Galaxies” confederation existed— 
which he had no reason to believe 
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other than that he was now being 
detained unlawfully before this 
hiveful of creatures met as a kan- 
garoo court— if it existed, it still 
had no jurisdiction over the Only 
People, first, because the organi- 
zation did not extend to his part of 
space; second, because even if it 
w’ere there, the Only People liad 
never joined and therefore its 
rules (if it had rules) could not 
apply; and third, it was incon- 
ceivable that their queen-group 
would associate itself with tliis 
improbable “Three Gala.xies” be- 
cause people do not contract witJi 
animals. 

This defense also was sufficient. 

But disregarding for the sake of 
argument these complete ami suf- 
ficient defonst's, this trial was a 
mockery because no offense ex- 
isted ev'en under the so-called 
rules of the alleged “Three Ga- 
laxies.” They (the wormfaces) 
had been operating in their own 
part of space engaged in occupy- 
ing a useful but empty planet. 
Earth. No possible crime could lie 
in colonizing land inhabited 
merely by animals. As for tire 
agent of Three Galaxies, she had 
butted in; she had not been 
harmed; she had merely been kept 
from interfering and had been 
detained only for the purpose of 
returning her where she belonged. 

He should have stopped. Any 
of these defenses miglit have 
stood up, especially tire last one. 
I used to think of the human 
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race as ‘lords of creation”— but 
things had hapironcd to me since. 
I was not sure that this assemblage 
would think that humans had 
rights compared with wormfaccs. 
Certainly the wonnfaces were 
ahead of us in many ways. When 
we clear jungle to make farms, 
do we worry if l)abr>ons are there 
first? 

But he discarded these de- 
fenses, explained that they were 
intellectual exercises to show how 
foolish the whole thing was 
under amj rules, from (Uip point 
of view. He would now make his 
defense. 

It was an attack. 

The viciousness in his voice rose 
to a crescendo of hatred that 
made every word slam like a 
blow. How dared they do this? 
They were mice voting to bell 
the cat! (I know— but that’s how 
it came out in translation.) They 
were animals to be eaten, or 
merely vermin to be exterminated. 
I'hcir mercy would be rejected 
if offered, no negotiation was pos- 
sible, tlieir crimes would never 
be forgotten, the Only People 
would destroy theinl 

I looked around to see how the 
jiu-y was taking it. This almost- 
cnipty hall had hundreds of crea- 
tures around the tlu-oe sides and 
many were close to us. I had 
been too busy with tlio trial to 
do more than glance at them. 
Now I looked, for the wormfaces 
blast was so disturbing that I 
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gladly welcomed a di.straction. 

They were all sorts and Tm not 
sure that any t%vo were alike. 
Then: was one twenty feet from 
me wIjo was as horrible as Worm- 
face and amazingly like him— ex- 
cept that this creature’s grisly ap- 
pearance did not inspire disgust. 
Tliere were others almost human 
in upi>earance, although they 
were greatly in the minority. 
There was one really likely-look- 
ing chick as human as I am— ex- 
cept for iridetscent skin and odd 
and skimpy notions of dress. She 
was so pretty tliat I would have 
sworn that the iridescence was 
just make-up— but I probably 
would have been wrong. 1 won- 
dered in what language the dia- 
tribe was reaching her? Certainly 
not English. 

Perhaps she felt my stare, for 
she looked around and unsmil- 
ingly examined me, as I might a 
chimpanzee in a cage. 1 guess 
the attraction wasn’t mutual. 

Tliere was ever>' gradation from 
pscudo-wormface to the iridescent 
girl— not only the range between, 
hut also ’way out in left field; 
some had tlicir own private 
aquaria. 

I could not tell how the invec- 
tive affected them. The girl crea- 
ture was taking it quietly, but 
what can you say about a walrus 
thing with octopus arms? If he 
twitches, is he angn.*? Or laugh- 
ing? Or itches where the twitch 
is? 
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The Yankee-voiced spokesman 
let the wormface ra\’e on. 

Peewee was holding my hand. 
Now she grabbed my ear, tilted 
her face and whispered, “He 
talks nasty.'’ Slie sounded awed. 

The wormface ended with a 
blast of hate that must have over- 
tixed the translator for instead of 
English we heard a wordless 
scream. 

Tlie Yankee voice said flatly, 
“But do you have anything to 
say in your defense?” 

The scream was repeated, then 
the wormface became coherent. 
“I have made my defense— that no 
defense is necessary.” 

The emotionless voice went on, 
to the Mother Thing. “Do you 
speak for them?” 

She answered reluctantly, “My 
lord peers ... I am forced to say 
. . . that I found them to be 
quite naughty.” She sounded 
grieved. 

“You find against them?” 

“I do.” 

"llien you may not be heard. 
Such is the Law.” 

“‘Three Galaxies, One Law.* I 
may not speak.” 

'The flat voice went on, "Will 
any witness speak favorably?” 

There was silence. 

That was my chance to be 
noble. We humans were their vic- 
tims; we were in a position to 
speak up, point out that from 
their standpoint they hadn't done 
anything wrong, and ask mercy 
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—if they would promise to be- 
have in the future. 

Well, I didn’t. I’ve heard all 
the usual Sweetness fit Light that 
kids get pushed at them— how you 
should always forgive, how there’s 
some good in tlie worst of us, 
etc. But when I see a black 
widow, I step on it; I don’t plead 
with it to be a good little spider 
and please stop poisoning people. 
A black widow spider can’t help it 
—but that’s the point. 

TIk* voice said to the worm- 
faces: “Is there any race any- 
where which might speak for 
you? If so, it will be summoned.” 

'The spokesman wonnface spat 
at the idea. Tlmt another race 
might be character witnesses for 
them disgusted him. 

“So be it,” answered the Yankee 
voice. “Are the facts sufllcient to 
pennit a decision?” 

Again it answered itself: ‘Their 
planet shall be rotated.” 

It didn’t sound like much- 
shucks, all planets rotate— and the 
flat voice held no expression. But 
the verdict scared me. The whole 
room seemed to shudder. 

The Mother Thing turned and 
came toward us. It was a long way 
but she reached us quickly. Pee- 
wee flung herself on her; the solid 
air that penned us solidified still 
more until we three were in a 
private room, a silvery hemi- 
sphere. 

Peewee was trembling and gasp- 
ing and the Mother Tiling com- 
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fortecl lier. When Pccwee had 
control of herself, I said nerv- 
ously, “Mother Thing? What did 
he mean? ‘Their i)lariet shall be 
rotated.’ ” 

Slie looked at me without let- 
ting go of Peewee and her great 
soft eyes were sternly sad. 

‘'It means that their planet is 
tilted ninety decrees out of the 
^pneedime of your senses and 
mine.** 

Her voice sounded like a fune- 
ral dirge played .softly on a flute. 
Vet the verdict did not seem tragic 
to me. I knew what sho meant; 
her meaning was even clearer in 
Vegan than in English. If you 
rotate a plane figure about an 
axis in its plane— it disapi>ears. It 
is no longer in a plane and Mr. 
A. Square of Flatland is per- 
manently out of touch with it. 

But it doesn’t cease to exist; it 
just is no longer where it was. It 
struck me that the wonnfaces 
were getting off easy. I had half- 
way expected their idanet to be 
blown up (anti I didn’t doubt 
that Three Galaxies could do so), 
or something equally drastic. As 
it was, the vvonnfaces were to be 
run out of town and would never 
find their way back— there are so 
many, many dimensions— but they 
wouldn’t be hurt; they were just 
being placed in Coventry. 

But the Mother Tiling sounded 
as if she had taken unwilling 
part in a hanging. 

So I asked her. 


“You do not understand, dear 
f>cntle Kip— they do not take their 
.star with thejn." 

“Oh,” wa.s all I could say. 

Peewee turned white. 

Stars are the source of life; 
planets are merely life’s con- 
tainers. Chop off the star and the 
planet gets colder . . . and colder 
. . . and colder— then still colder. 

How long until the very air 
freezes? How many hours or days 
to absolute zero? I shivered and 
got goose pimples. Worse than 
iduto— 

“Mother Thing? IIow long 
before they do this?” I had a 
queasy misgiving that I should 
have spoken, that even wormfaces 
did not deserve this. Blow lliem 
up, shoot them down— but don’t 
freeze them. 

“It is done,’* she sang in that 
same dirgelike way. 

“What?” 

“The agent charged with ex- 
ecuting the decision waits for the 
word . . . the message goes out 
the instant we hear it. They were 
rotated out of our world cocn be- 
fore I turned to join you. It is 
better so.’* 

I gulped and heard an echo 
in my mind: ‘. . . ’twere well it 
tvere done (pdckly.” 

But tlie Mother Thing was say- 
ing rapidly, “Think no more on ’t, 
for now yoti must he brave!” 

“Huh? What, Mother Tiling? 
What happens now?” 

“You’ll be summoned any mo- 
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mcnt noio—for your own trial.” 

I simply stared. I could not 
speak. I had thought it was all 
over. Pecwee looked still thin- 
ner and whiter but did not cry. 
She wet her lips and said quietly, 
“You’ll come with us. Mother 
Thing?" 

“Oh, my chililrcnl I cannot. 
You must face this alone.” 

I found my voice. “But what 
are we being tried for? We 
haven’t hurt anybody. We haven’t 
done a thing.” 

"Not you personally. Your race 
is cm trial. 77?roiig/i you.” 

Pecwee turned away from her 
and looked at me— and I felt a 
thrill of tragic pride that in our 
moment of extremity she had 
turned, not to the Mother 'Thing, 
but to me, another human being. 

I knew that she was thinking 
of the same thing I was: a ship, 
a ship hanging close to Earth, 
only an instant away and yet per- 
haps uncounted trillion miles in 
some pocket of folded space, 
where no DEW line gives warn- 
ing, where no radar can reach. 

Tlie Earth, green and gold and 
lovely, turning lazily in the warm 
light of the Sun . . . 

A flat voice: No more Sun. 

No stars. 

The orphaned Moon would 
bobble once, then continue 
around the Sun, a giavestone 
to the hopes of men. The few at 
Lunar Base and Luna City and 
Tombaugh Station would last 
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weeks or even months, the only 
human beings left alive. Then 
they would go— if not of suffoca- 
tion, then of grief and loneliness. 

Peewce said shrilly, “Kip, she’s 
not serious! Tell me she’s noil" 

I said hoarsely, “Mother Tiling 
—are the e.vccutioners already 
wailing?" 

She did not answer. She said 
to Pcewee, "It is very serious, my 
daughter. But do not be afraid. 
I exacted a promise before 1 stir- 
rendered you. If things go against 
your race, you two will return 
with me and he suffered to Hoc 
nut your lioes in my home. So 
stand up and tell the truth . , . 
and do not be afraid.” 

The flat voice entered the closed 
space: “The human beings arc 
summoned.” 

XI 

We walked out onto that vast 
floor. The farther we went the 
more I felt like a fly on a plate. 
Having Peewce with me was a 
help; nevertheless it was that 
nightmare where you find your- 
self not decently dressed in a 
public place. Pecwee clutched my 
hand and held Madame Pompa- 
dour pressed tightly to her. I 
wished tliat I had suited-up in 
Oscar— I wouldn’t have felt quite 
so under a microscope with Oscar 
around me. 

Just before we left, the Mother 
Thing placed her hand against my 
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foroboad and started to hold me 
with her eyes. I pushed her hand 
aside and looked away. “No.” I 
told her. “No treatments! I’m not 
going to— oh, I know you mean 
well btit I won’t take an anes- 
thetic. Thanks.” 

She did not insist; she simply 
turned to Peewce. Peewee looked 
uncertain, then shook her head. 
“W’e’re ready,” she piped. 

The farther out we got on 
that great bare floor the more I 
regretted that I had not let the 
Mother Thing do whatever it was 
that kt'pt one from worrying. At 
least I should have insisted that 
rc<nvec take it. 

Coming at us from the other 
walls were two other flics; as 
they got closer I rccognizetl them: 
the Neanderthal and the Legion- 
ary’. llic cave man was being 
dragged invisibly; the Roman 
covered ground in a long, slow, 
easy lope?. We all anived at the 
center at the same time and were 
.stopp<'d about twenty feet apart. 
Peewee and I at one point of a 
triangle, the Roman and the cave 
man each at another. 

I called out, “Hail, Iiinio!” 

“Silence, barbarian.” lie looked 
around him, his eyes estimating 
the crowd at the walls. 

He was no longer in casual 
dress. The untidy leggings were 
gone; strapped to his right shin 
was annor. Over the tunic he 
woro full cuirass and his head was 
lirnvc with plumed helmet. All 


metal was burnished, all leather 
wa.s clean. 

He had approached with his 
shield on his back, route march 
style. But even as we were stop- 
ped he \mslting it and raised it 
on his left ai'm. He did not draw 
sword as his right hand held his 
javelin at the reatly— carried 
easily while his wary eyes assessed 
the foe. 

To his left the cave man hunk- 
ered himself small, as an animal 
crouches who has no places to hide. 

“luniol” I called out. ‘Xi-stenl” 
The sight of those two hail mo 
still more worried. The cave man 
I could not talk to but perhaps 
I could reason Avilh the Roman. 
“Do you know why we are here?” 

“I know,” he tossed over hi.s 
shoulder. "Today the gods try us 
in their arena. This is work for 
a soldier and a Roman citizen. 
You’re no help so keep out. No: 
watch behind me and shout. 
Caesar will reward you.” 

I started to tr\' to talk sense 
but was cut off by a giant voice 
from ev<*ry’where: 

“YOC; ARE NOW BEING 
JUDGEDr 

Peewee shivered and got closer. 
I twisted my left hand out of her 
clutch, substituteil my right, and 
put my left arm around h<T shoul- 
ders. “Head up, partner.” I said 
softly. “Don’t let them scare you.” 

“I’m not scared,” .she \\ hispered 
ns she trembled. “Kip? You do 
the talking.” 
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“Is that the way you want it?’* 

“Yes. You don’t get mad as 
fast as I do— and if I lost my 
temper . . . well, that’ud be awful.’* 
■■OK.” 

We were interrupted by tliat 
flat, nasal twang. As before, it 
seemed close by. “This case de- 
rives from the one preceding it. 
'Hie three temporal samples are 
from a small Lanador-type planet 
around a star in an out-center 
part of tlie lliird Galaxy. It is a 
very primitive area having no 
civilized races. This race, as you 
see from the samples, is barbaric. 
It has been examined twice before 
and would not yet be up for rou- 
tine examination had not new 
facts about it come out in the case 
which preceded it.” 

Tlu‘ voice asked itself: “UHien 
was the la.st examination made?" 

It answered itself: “Approxi- 
mately one half-death of Tho- 
rium-230 ago.” It added, appar- 
ently to us only: “About eighty 
thousand of your years.” 

lunio jerked his head and 
looked around, as if trying to lo- 
cate the voice. I concluded that 
he had heard the same figure in 
his corrupt Latin. Well, I was 
startled too— but I was numb to 
that sort of shock. 

“Is it necessary again so soon?” 

“It is. There has been a dis- 
continuity. They are developing 
with unexpected speed.” The flat 
voice went on, speaking to us: “I 
am your judge. Many of the civil- 
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ized beings you see around you 
are part of me. Others are spec- 
tators, some are students, and a 
few are here because they hope 
to catch me in a mistake.” The 
voice added, “This they have not 
managed to do in more than a 
million of your years.” 

I blurted out, “You are more 
than a million years old?” I did 
not add that I didn’t believe it. 

Tlie voice answered, “I am older 
than that, but no part of me Is 
that old. I am partly machine, 
which part can be repaired, re- 
placed, rocopied; I am partly 
alive, these parts die and arc 
replaced. My living parts are more 
than a dozen dozens of dozens of 
civilized beings from through- 
out Three Galaxies, any dozen 
dozens of which may join with 
my non-living part to act. Today 
I am two hundred and nine qual- 
ified beings, who have at their 
instant disposal all knOAvledgc ac- 
cumulated in my non-living part 
and all its ability to analyze and 
integrate.” 

I said sharply, "Are your de- 
cisions made unanimously?” I 
thought I saw a loophole— I never 
had much luck mixing up Dad 
and Mother but there had been 
times as a kid w'hen I had man- 
aged to confuse issues by getting 
one to answer one way and the 
other to answer another. 

The voice added evenly, "Deci- 
sions are always unanimous. It 
may help you to think of me as 
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OHO j)orson.” It addressed every- 
one: ’ Standard sampling has Ihh ii 
lollowcd. The contemporary 
.sample is the double one; the in- 
tJTinodiate sample for ctirve check 
is the clothed single sample and 
was taken by standard random at 
a spacing of approximately one 
half-deatli of radinm-226.” The 
void! supplemented: “Call it si.x- 
teen hundred of your years.— The 
remote curve-chock sample, by 
.standard procedure, was taken at 
two dozen times that distanct*.” 

The voice asked itself: “VVliy is 
cun'C-check spacing so short? 
Why not at least a dozen times 
Hull?" 

“lic*cause this organisms gene- 
rations arc very short. It mutates 
rapidly.” 

'Hie explanation apiwared to 
satisfy for it went on, 'The j’oung- 
est sample will witness finst.” 

I thought he meant Peewee 
and so did she; she cringed. But 
the voice barked and the cave 
man ji-rked. He did not an-swer; 
he simply crouched more deeply 
into himself. 

The voice barked again. 

It tlien said to itself, “I obserx'O 
something." 

"Speak." 

"This creahire is not ancestor 
to tliose others.” 

The voice of the machine al- 
most seemed to betray emotion, as 
if my doiu- grocer had found salt 
in his sugar bin. *Thc sample 
Wiis properly taken." 
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"Nevertlielcss,” it answered, “it 
is not a correct sample. You must 
review all pertinent data." 

For a kmg five seconds was 
silence. Tlien the voice six)kc: 
“This poor creature is not ancestor 
to these others; he is cousin only. 
He has no future of his own. Let 
him be returned at once to the 
space-time whence he came." 

The Neanderthal was dragged 
rapidly away. I watched him f)ut 
of sight with a feeling of loss. 
I had been afraid of him at first. 
Then I liad despised him and was 
a.shamed of him. He was a cow- 
ard, he was filthy, lie slunk. A 
dog was more civilized. But in 
the past five minutes I had de- 
cided that I had better love him, 
see his good points— for, unsavory 
as he wa.s, he was human. Maybe 
he wasn't my remote grandfather, 
but I w^as in no mood to disown 
even my sorriest relation. 

Tlie voice argued with itself, 
deciding wh<’thor tlie trial could 
proceed. Finally it stated: "Exam- 
ination will continue. If enough 
facts are not developed, auotlicr 
ixMnote sample of correct lineage 
will be summoned. lunio." 

The Roman raised his javelin 
higher. "WTo calls lunio?" 

"Stand fortli and bear witness.” 

Just as I feared, lunio told 
the voice where to go and what 
to do. There was no protecting 
Peewee from his language; it 
echoed back in English— not that 
it mattered now whether Pi-ewee 
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was protected from “unladylike” 
influences. 

The flat voice went on imper- 
turbably: ‘Is this your voice? Is 
this your witnessing?” Immedi- 
ately another voice started up 
which I recognized as that of the 
Roman, answering questions, giv- 
ing accounts of battle, speaking of 
treatment of prisoners. This we 
got only in English but the trans- 
lation held the arrogant timbre of 
lunio’s voice. 

lunio shouted "Witchcraft!” and 
made horns at them. 

The recording cut off. "The 
voice matches,” the machine said 
dryly. "The recording will be in- 
tegrated.” 

But it continued to peck at 
lunio, asking him details about 
who he was, why he was in 
Britain, what he had done there, 
and why it was necessary to servo 
Caesar. lunio gave short answers 
then blew his top. He let out a 
rebel yell that bounced around 
that mammoth room, drew back 
and let fly his javelin. 

It fell short. But I tliink he 
broke the Olympic record. 

I found myself cheering. 

lunio drew his sword while 
the javelin was still rising. He 
flung it up in a gladiatorial chal- 
lenge, shouting, "Hail, Caesarl” 
an(l dropi^cd into guard. 

He reviled tlicm. He told them 
what he tliought of vermin who 
were not citizens, not even ba^^ 
harians! 
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I said to myself, “Oh, ohi There 
goes the game. Human race, 
you’ve had it.” 

lunio went on and on, calling 
on liis gods to help him, each 
way worse than the last, threaten- 
ing them Avith Caesar’s vengeance 
in gruesome detail. I hoped that, 
even though it was translated, 
Peeweo would not understand 
much of it. But she probably did; 
she understood entirely too much. 

I began to grow proud of him. 
That wormface, in diatribe, was 
evil; lunio was not. Under bad 
grammar, worse language, and 
rough manner, that tough old 
sergeant had courage, human dig- 
nity, and a basic gallantry. Ho 
might be an old scoundrel— but 
he was my kind of scoundrel. 

He finished by demanding that 
they come at him, one at a time 
—or let them form a turtle and 
he would take them all on at 
once. ‘Til make a funeral pyre of 
you! ril temper my blade in 
your gutsi I, who am about to 
die, will show you a Roman's 
grave— piled high with Caesar's 
enemies!” 

He had to catch his breath. I 
cheered again and Peewee joinc<l 
in. He looked over his shoulder 
and grinned. "Slit their throats 
as I bring them down, boy! 
There’s work to do!” 

The cold voice said: "Let him 
now be returned to the space- 
time whence he came.” 

lunio looked startled as invi- 
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sibic hands pulled him along. He 
<'allcd on Mars and Jove and laid 
ahoTit him. The sword clattered 
to the floor, picked itself up and 
returned itself to his scabbard, 
binio was moving rapidly away; 
I cupped my hands and yelled, 
■‘Ooodby, lunio!” 

“Farewell, boyl TheyTe cow- 
<irthr He shook himself. “Nothing 
blit filthy witchcraft!” Then he 
was gone. 

“Clifford Russell—” 

“Huh? I’m here.” Pccvvcc 
squeezed my hand. 

'Ts this your voice?” 

I saitl, “Wait a minute—” 

“Yes? Speak.” 

I took a l)reath. Peewee pushed 
closer and whispered, “Make it 
good. Kip. They mean it.” 

“I’ll try, kid,” I whisperexl, then 
went on, “What is this? I was 
told you intend to judge the 
human race.” 

niat is corre ct.” 

“Hut you ennt. You haven’t 
fiiougl) to go on. No bettcT than 
witchcraft, just as lunio said. You 
brought in a cave inan—thcn de- 
cided he was a mistake. That isn’t 
> our only mistake. You had lunio 
lu re. Whatever lie was— and I’m 
not ashamed of him; I’m proud 
of him— he’s got nothing to do 
witli note. He’s been dead two 
flionsand years, pretty near- if 
>ou’ve sent him back, I mean— 
and all that he was is dead with 
him. Good or liad, lie’s not what 
the huinan race is tjoto.” 
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“I know that. You two are the 
test sample of your race now.” 

“Yes— but you can't judge from 
us. Peewee and I arc about as 
far from average as any specimens 
can be. ^^'e don’t claim to be 
angels, either one of us. If you 
condemn our race on what ivc 
have done, you do a great in- 
justice. Judge us— or judge »jc, at 
least—” 

"Me, tool” 

“—on whatever I've done. But 
don’t bold my people rcspon.sible. 
That’s not scientific. That’s not 
valid mathematics.” 

“It is valid.” 

“It is not. Human beings aren’t 
molecules; they’re all different.” 
I decided not to argue about juris- 
diction; the wormfaccs had ruined 
that approach. 

"Agreed, human beings arc not 
molecules. But they arc not in- 
dividuals, either.” 

“Yes, tlicy arel” 

“llicy are not independent in- 
dividuals; they are parts of a 
single organism. Each cell in 
yonr boily contains your whole 
pattcni. From tlirec samples of 
the organism you call the human 
race I can prcilict the future 
tcntialitics and limits of that race.” 

“We have no limits! There’s 
no telling what onr future will be.” 

"It may bo that you have no 
lirnit.s,” tlic voice agre ed. "That 
is to be determined. But, if true, 
it is not a point in ymir favor. 
For u)C liavo limits.” 
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■*IIuh?” 

“You have misunderstood the 
purpose of this examination. Yo\i 
speak of ‘justice.’ I know what you 
think you mean. But no Uvo races 
have ever agreed on the meaning 
of that term, no matter how they 
say it. It is not a concept I deal 
with here. This is not a court of 
pjstice.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“You would call it a ‘Security 
Council.’ Or you might call it a 
committee of vigilantes. It docs 
not matter what you call it; my 
sole purpose is to examine your 
race and see if you threaten our 
survival. If you do, I will now 
dispose of you. The only certain 
way to avert a grave danger is to 
remove it while it i.s small. Things 
that I have learned about you sug- 
gest a possibility that you may 
someday threaten the security of 
Tlirro Galaxies. I will now dc- 
P^rminc the facts.” 

“But yoti said that you have to 
have at least tlirec samples. The 
cave man was no good.” 

“^Vc have three samples, you 
two and the Roman. Birt the facts 
could he determined from one 
sample. The use of three is a 
custom from earlier times, a cau- 
tious habit of checking and re- 
checking. I cannot dispense 
■justice’; I can make sure not 
to produce error.” 

I was almut to say that he was 
wrong, even if ho was a million 
y<’ars old. But tlie \'oice wi-ut on, 
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“I continue the examination. Clif- 
ford Russell, is this your voice?” 

My voice sounded then, and 
again it was my own dictated ac- 
count but this time evcr>thing 
was left in— pur^jle adjectives, per- 
sonal opinions, comments about 
other matters, every word and 
stutter. 

I listened to enough of it, held 
up my hand. “All right, all right, 
I said it.” 

llio recording stopped. “Do 
you confimr it?” 

“Eh? Yes.” 

“Do you W’ish to add, subtract, 
or change?” 

I thought hard. Aside from a 
few wisecracks that I had tucked 
in later it was a straightforward 
account. “No. I stand on it.” 

“.\nd is this also your voice?” 

This one fooled me. It was that 
endless recording I had made for 
Prof Joe about . . . well, ever>'- 
thing on Earth: history, customs, 
peoples, the works. Suddenly I 
know why Prof Joe had worn the 
same badge the Mother Thing 
wore. \Vliat did they call that? 
—“planting a stool pigeon.” Good 
Old Prof Joe, the no-good, had 
been a stoolit'. 

I felt sick. 

“Lot me h«‘ar more of it.” 

They accommodated me. I didn’t 
really listen; I was tiy'ing to re- 
member, not what I was licaring, 
hut what else I might have said 
—what 1 had admitted that could 
be used against the huinau race. 
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The Crusades? Slavery? The gas 
chambers at Dachau? Hoio much 
had I said? 

The recording droned on. Why, 
that thing had taken weeks to 
record; we could stand here until 
our feet went flat. 

“It’s my voice.” 

“Do you stand on this, too? Or 
do you wish to correct, revise, or 
extend?” 

I said cautiously, “Can I do 
the whole thing over?” 

“If you so choose.” 

I started to say that I would, 
that they should wipe the tape 
and start over. But would they? 
Or would they keep botli and com- 
pare them? I had no compunction 
about lying— “tell the truth and 
shame the devil” is no virtue when 
your family and friends and your 
whole race are at stake. 

But could they tell if I lied? 

“The Mother Thing said to tell 
the truth and not to be afraid.” 

“But she’s not on our sidel” 

“Oh, yes, she is.” 

I had to answer. I was so con- 
fused that I couldn’t think. I had 
tried to tell the truth to Prof 
Joe . . . oh, maybe I had shaded 
things, not included every horrid 
thing tliat makes a headline. But 
it was essentially true. 

Could I do better under pres- 
sure? Would they let me start 
fresh and accept any propaganda 
I cooked up? Or would the fact 
that I changed stories be used to 
condemn our race? 
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“I stand on itl” 

“Let it be integrated. Patricia 
Wynant Reisfeld— ” 

Peewee took only moments to 
identify and allow to be inte- 
grated her recordings; she simply 
followed my example. 

The machine voice said: “The 
facts have been integrated. By 
their own testimony, these are a 
savage and brutal people, given 
to all manner of atrocities. Tliey 
eat each other, they starve each 
other, they kill each other. They 
have no art and only the most 
primitive of science, yet such is 
their violent nature that even 
with so little knowledge they arc 
now energetically using it to ex- 
terminate each other, tribe against 
tribe. Their driving will is such 
that they may succeed. But if 
by some unlucky chance they fail, 
they will inevitably, in time, reach 
other stars. It is this possibility 
which must be calculated: how 
soon they will reach us, if they 
live, and what their potentialities 
will be then.” 

The voice continued to us: 
“Tliis is the indictment against 
you; your own savagery, com- 
bined with superior intelligence. 
What have you to say in your 
defense?” 

I took a breath and tried to 
steady down. I knew that we had 
lost— yet I had to try. 

I remembered how the Mother 
Thing had spoken. “My lord 
peers—” 
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“Correction. We are not your 
‘lords/ nor has it been established 
that you are our equals. If you 
wish to address someone, you 
may call me the ‘Moderator.’” 

“Ye-s, Mr. Moderator—” I tried 
to remember what Socrates had 
said to his judges. He knew ahead 
of time that he was condemned 
just as we knew— but somehow, 
thougli he had been forced to 
drink hemlock, he had won and 
they had lost. 

No! I couldn’t use his Apologia; 
all he had lost was his otwi life. 
Tills was everybody. 

“—you say wc have no art. Have 
you seen the Parthenon?” 

“blown up in one of your wars.” 

“BettiT see it before you ro- 
tate us— or you’ll be missing some- 
thing. Have you heard our poetry? 
'Our revels noiv are ended: these 
our actors, as I foretold you, were 
all spirits, and arc melted into 
dir, into thin air: and, like the 
baseless fabric of this vision, the 
cloud-cappcd toiecrs, the gor- 
geous palaces, the solemn temples, 
the great globe itself . . . itself— 
yea— all which it . . . inherit— shall 
dissolve—’ 

1 broke down. I lieard Pcewce 
sobbing beside me. I don’t know 
why I picked that one; but they 
.say (he subcoiLscious mind never 
docs things “accidentally.” I 
guess it had to be that one. 

“As it well may,” commented 
the merciless voice. 

“I don’t think it’s any of your 


business what wc do— as long as 
we leave you alone—” My stam- 
mer was back and I was almost 
sobbing. 

“We have made it our business.” 

“Wc aren't under your govern- 
ment and—" 

“Correction, nircc Gala.\ies is 
not a government; conditions for 
government cannot obtain in so 
vast a space, sucli \’aried cultures. 
We have simply formed police 
districts for mutual protection.” 

“But— even so, we haven’t 
troubled your cops. We were in 
our own back)'ards— I was in 
my own backyard!— when these 
wormfacc things came along and 
started troubling us. Wc haven’t 
hurt you.” 

"You may in time. That is u hat 
I am C'onsidering.” 

I stopped, wondering where to 
turn. I couldn’t guarantee good 
behavior, not for tlic whole human 
race— the machine knew it and i 
knew it. 

“Inquiry.” U was talking to it- 
self again. “These creatures ap- 
pear to he identical with the Old 
Kace, allowing for mutation. What 
part of the Third Calxxy ;iro 
they from?” 

It answered itself, naming co- 
ordinates that meant nothing to 
me. “But they are not of tlic Old 
Race; they are t'phcmerals. That 
is tlie danger; they change too 
fast.” 

“Didn’t the Old Race lose a 
ship out tliat way a few half- 
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deaths of Thonum-230 ago? 
Could that account for the fact 
that the youngest sample failed 
to match?” 

It answered firmly, “It is im- 
material whether or not they may 
be descended from the Old Race. 
An examination is in progress; a 
decision must be made.” 

“The decision must be sure.” 

“It will be.” The bodyless voice 
went on, to us: “Have either of 
you anything to add in your 
defense?” 

I had been thinking of what 
had been said about the miserable 
state of our science. 1 wanted to 
point out that we had gone from 
muscle power to atomic power in 
only two centuries— but I was 
afraid tliat fact would be used 
against us. “Peewee, can you think 
of anything?’' 

She suddenly stepped forward 
and sluillcd to the air, “Doesn’t 
it count that Kip saved the 
Mother Tlung?” 

“No,” tliat cold voice answered. 
“It is irrelevant.” 

“Well, it ought to count!” She 
was crying again. “You ouglit 
to be ashamed of yourselves! 
Bullies! Cowards! Oh, you’re worse 
than wonnfaces!” 

I pulled her back. She hid her 
head against my shoulder and 
shook. Then she whispered, “I’m 
sorry. Kip. I didn’t mean to. I 
guess I’ve ruined it.” 

“It was ruined anyhow, honey.” 

“Have you anything more to 
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say?” old no-faco went on relent- 
lessly. 

I looked around at tlie hall.— 
the cloud-capped towers . . . the 
great globe itself—” “Just thisl” I 
said savagely. “It’s not a defense, 
you don’t want a defense. All 
right, take away our star — You 
will if you can and I guess you 
can. Go ahead! We’ll make a star! 
Then, someday, we’ll come back 
and hunt you down— elZ of you!” 

“That’s telling ’em, Kip! That’s 
telling tlreml” 

Nobody bawled me out. I sud- 
denly felt like a kid who has made 
a horrible mistake at a party and 
doesn’t know how to cover it up. 

But I meant it. Oh, I didn’t 
think we could do it. Not yet. 
But we’d try. “Die trying” is the 
proudest human thing. 

“It is possible that you will,” 
tliat infuriating voice went on. 
“Are you through?” 

“rni tlirough.” We all were 
tlirough . . . every one of us. 

“Does anyone speak for them? 
Humans, will any race speak for 
you?” 

We didn’t know any other 
races. Dogs— Maybe dogs would. 

*T speak for them!” 

Peewee raised her head with a 
jerk. “Mother Tiling!” 

Suddenly she was in front of 
us. Peewee tried to run to her, 
bounced off that iinisible barrier. 
I grabbed her. “Easy, hon. She 
isn't there— it’s some sort of tele- 
vision.” 
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“My lord peers . . . you have 
ihe advantage of niany minds and 
much knowledge—” It was odd to 
see her singing, hear her in 
English; the translation still held 
that singing quality. 

“—but I know them. It is true 
that they are violent— especially 
the smaller one— but they are not 
more violent than is appropriate 
to their ages. Can we expect 
mature restraint in a race whose 
members all must die in early 
childhood? And are not we our- 
selves violent? Have we not this 
day killed our billions? Can any 
race survive without a willingness 
to fight? It is true that these crea- 
tures are often more violent than 
is necessary or wise. But, my 
peers, they all are so very young. 
Give them time to learn.” 

“That is exactly what there is 
to fear, that they may learn. 
Your race is overly sentimental; 
it distorts your judgment.” 

“Not tniel We are compassion- 
ate, we are not foolish. I myself 
have been the proximate cause of 
how many, many adverse deci- 
sions? You know; it is in your 
records— I prefer not to remember. 
And I shall be again. WTicn a 
branch is diseased beyond heal- 
ing, it must be pruned. We are 
not sentimental; wc arc the best 
watchers you have ever found, 
for wc do it without anger. To- 
ward evil wc have no mercy. But 
the mistakes of a child w'e treat 
witli loving forbearance.” 


“Have you finished?” 

“I say that this branch need 
not be prunedi I have finished.” 

The Mother Thing’s image 
vanished. The voice went on, 
“Does any other race speak for 
them?” 

“I do.” Where she had been 
now stood a large green monkey. 
He stared at us and shook his 
head, then suddenly did a somer- 
sault and finished looking at us 
between his legs. “I'm no friend 
of theirs but I am a lover of 
■justice’— in which I differ from 
my colleagues in this Council.” 
He twirled rapidly several times. 
“As our sister has said, this race 
is young. The infants of my own 
noble race bite and scratch each 
other — some even die from it. 
Even I behaved so, at one time.” 
He jumped into the air, landed 
on his hands, did a flip from that 
position^.,“Yet does anyone here 
deny that I am civilized?” Ho 
stopped, looked at us thoughtfully 
while scratching. “These are 
brutal savages and I don’t see 
how anyone could ev’cr like them 
—but I say: give them their 
chancel” 

The voice said, “Have you any- 
thing to add before a dccisipn i.s 
reached?” 

I started to say; No, get it over 
with— when Peewee grabbed my 
ear and whispered. I listened, 
nodded, and spoke. “Mr. Mode- 
rator— if the verdict is against us 
—can you hold off your hangmen 
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long enough to let us go home? 
W'e know that you can send us 
home in only a few minutes.” 

The voice did not answer 
quickly. ‘'Wiiy do you wish this? 
As I have explained, you are not 
personally on trial. It has been ar- 
ranged to let you live.” 

“We know. We’d rather be 
home, that’s all— with our people.” 

Again a tiny hesitation. “It shall 
be done.” 

“Are the facts sufficient to per- 
mit a decision?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is the decision?” 

“This race will be re-examined 
in a dozen half-deaths of radium. 
Meanwhile there is danger to it 
from itself. Against this mis- 
chance it will be given assistance. 
During the probationary period 
it will be watched closely by 
Guardian Mother” — the. jnachine 
trilled the true Vegan name of 
the Mother Thing— “the cop on 
that beat, who will report at once 
any ominous change. In the mean- 
time we wish this race good prog- 
ress in its long journey upward. 

“Let them now be returned 
forthwith to the space-time 
whence they came.” 

XII 

I didn’t think it was safe to 
make our atmosphere descent in 
Kew Jersey without filing a Bight 
plan. Princeton is near important 
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targets; we might be liomed-on 
by everything up to A-missiles. 
The Mother Thing got lliat in- 
dtdgent chuckle in her song; “I 
fancy we can avoid that.” 

She did. She put us down in a 
side street, sang goodby and 
was gone. It’s not illegal to be 
out at night in space suits, even 
can-ying a rag dolly. But it’s un- 
usu^— cops hauled us in. They 
phoned Peewee’s father and in 
t\v'cnty minutes we were in hi.s 
study, drinking cocoa and talk- 
ing and eating shredded wheat. 

Peewee’s mother almost had a 
fit. While we told our story slic 
kept gasping, “I can’t believe itl” 
until Professor Reisfeld said, 
“Stop it, Janice. Or go to bed.” 
I don’t blame her. Her daughter 
disappears on the Moon and is 
given up for dead— then miracu- 
lously reappears on Earth. But 
Professor Reisfeld believed u.s. 
The way tlie Mother Thing had 
“understanding” he had “accept- 
ance.” When a fact came along, 
he junked theories tliat failed to 
match. 

He examined Peewee’s suit, 
had her s\vitch on the helmet, 
shined a light to turn it opaque, 
all with a little smile. Then he 
reached for the phone. “Dario 
must sec this.” 

“At midnight, Kurt?” 

“Please, Janice. Armageddon 
won’t w'jiit for office hours.” 

“Professor Reisfeld?” 

“Yes, Kip?” 
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“Uh, you may want to see other 
tilings first.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

I took things from Oscar’s 
pockets: two beacons, one for 
eacli of us, some metal “paper” 
covered with equations, two 
“happy things,” and two silvery 
sphere's. Wo had stopped on Vega 
IV, spending most of the time 
imder what I suppose was hyp- 
nosis while Prof Joe and another 
professor tiling pumped us for 
what we knew of human math- 
ematics. They hadn’t been learn- 
ing math from us— oh, nol They 
wanted tlic language we use in 
mathematics, from radicals and 
vectors to those wiird symbols in 
higher physics, so that they could 
teach vs; the results were on the 
metal paper. 

First I .showed Professor Reis- 
fcld the beacons. “The Mother 
i'hing’s beat now includes us. 
She says to use these if we need 
her. Sheil usually be close by— 
a tiiousand light-years at most. 
But even if she is far away, slie’ll 
come.” 

“Oh.” He looked at mine. It was 
neater and smaller tlian the one 
she haywired on Pluto. “Do we 
dare take it apart?” 

"Well, it’s got a lot of power 
tucked in it. It might explode.” 

“Yes, it might.” He handed it 
back, looking wistful. 

A "happy thing” can’t be ex- 
plained. They look like those 
little abstract sculptures you feel 
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as well as look at. Mine was like 
obsidian but warm and not liard; 
Peewee’s w'as more like jade. The 
surprise comes when you touch 
one to your head. I had Professor 
Reisfeld do so and he looked 
awed- the Mother Tiling is nil 
around you and you feel warm 
and safe and umlerstood. 

He said, “She loves you. Tlie 
message wasn’t for me. Excuse 
me.” 

“Oh, she loves you, too.” 

“Eh?” 

“She loves everything small and 
young and fuzzy and helpless. 
That’s why she’s a ‘mother thing.’ ” 

I didn’t realize how it sounded. 
But he didn’t mind. “You say she 
is a police officer?” 

“Well, she’s more of a juvenile 
welfare officer— tliis is a slum 
neighborhood we’re in, backward 
and pretty tough. Sometimes she 
has to do things she doesn’t like. 
But she’s a good cop and some- 
body has to do nasty jobs. She 
doesn’t shirk them.” 

“I’m sure she wouldn’t.” 

“Would you like to try it again?” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t wear out.” 

He did and got that warm 
luqjpy look. He glanced at Pee- 
wee, asleep witli her fat'C in her 
cereal. “I need not have worried 
about my daughter, between the 
Mother Thing— and you.” 

“It was a team,” I explained. 
“We couldn’t have made it uath- 
out Peewee. The kid’s got guts.” 
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**700 much, sometimes.” 

“Other times you need that 
extra. 'Fhesc spheres are rccortiers. 
Do j’ou have a tape recorder. 
Professor?” 

“Certainly, sir.” We set it up 
and let a sphere talk to it. I 
wanted a tape because the 
spheres are one-shot— the mole- 
cules go random again. Then I 
showed him the metal paper. I 
had tried to read it, got maybe 
two inches into it, then just re- 
cognized a sign here and there. 
Professor Reisfeld got halfway 
down the first page, stopped. “I 
had better make those phone 
calls.” 

At dawn a sliver of old Moon 
came up and I tried to judge 
where Tombaugh Station was. 
Peewce was asleep on her 
Daddy’s couch, wrapped in his 
bathrobe and clutching Madame 
Pompadour. He had tried to carry 
her to bed but she had wakened 
and become very, very difficult, 
so he put her doxvn. Profe.ssor 
Reisfeld chewed an empty pipe 
and listened to my sphere whis- 
pering softly to his recorder. Oc- 
casionally he darted a question at 
me and I’d snap out of it. 

Professor Giomi and Dr. Bruck 
were at tlie other end of the 
study, filling a blackboard, eras- 
ing and filling it again, while they 
argued over that metal paper. 
Geniuses arc common at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study but 
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those two wouldn’t be noticed any- 
where; Bruck looked like a truck- 
driver and Giomi like an excited 
lunio. They both had that OK-I- 
get-you that Professor Reisfeld 
had. Tliey were e.vcited but Dr. 
Bruck showed it only by a tic in 
his face, which Peewee’s Daddy 
told me was a guarantee of nerv- 
ous breakdowns— not for Bnick, 
for other physicists. 

Two mornings later we were 
still there. Professor Reisfeld had 
shaved; the others hadn’t. I 
napped and once I took a shower. 
Peewee’s Daddy listened to re- 
cordings— he was now replaying 
Peewee’s tape. Now and then 
Bnick and Giomi called him over, 
Giomi almost hysterical and Bruck 
stolid. Professor Reisfeld always 
asked a question or two, nodded 
and came back to his chair. I 
don’t think he could work that 
math— but he could soak up re- 
sults and fit them with other 
pieces. 

I wanted to go home once they 
were tlirough with me but Pro- 
fessor Reisfeld said please stay; 
the Secretary General of the 
Federated Free Nations was com- 
ing. 

I stayed. I didn’t call home be- 
cause what was the use in upset- 
ting them? I would ratlicr have 
gone to New York City to meet 
the Secretary General, but Pro- 
fessor Reisfeld had invited him 
hei*e. I began to realize that any- 
body really important would 
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come if Professor Rcisfcld asked 
him. 

Mr. van Duivendijk was slender 
and tall. He shook hands and said, 
"1 understand that you are Dr. 
Samuel C. Russell’s son.” 

“You know my father, sir?” 

“I met him years ago, at the 
Hague." 

Dr. Bruck turned— he had 
barely nodded at the Secretary 
General. “You’re Sam Russell’s 
boy?” 

“Oh, you know him, too?” 

"Of course. ‘On the Statistical 
Interpretation of Imperfect Data.’ 
Brilliant.” He turned back and 
got more chalk on his sleeve. I 
hadn’t known that Dad had 
written such a thing, nor sus- 
pected that he knew the top man 
in the Federation. Sometimes I 
think Dad is eccentric. 

Mr. van D, waited until the 
double-domes came up for air, 
then said, “You have something, 
gentlemen?” 

“Yeah,” said Bruck. 

“Superb!” agreed Giomi. 

“Such as?” 

“Well , . Dr. Bruck pointed 
at a line of chalk. “That says you 
can damp out a nuclear reaction 
at a distance.” 

"What distance?" 

“How about ten tliousand miles? 
Or must you do it from tlie 
Moon?” 

"Oh, ten thousand miles is suf- 
ficient, I imagine.” 

“You could do it from the 


Moon,” Giomi interrupted, “if you 
had enough power. Magnific'cnt!” 

“It is,” agreed van Duivendijk. 
“Anything else?” 

“What do you want?” de- 
manded Bruck. “Egg in your 
suds?” 

“Well?” 

“See that seventeenth line? It 
may mean anti-gravity, I ain’t 
promising. Or, if you rotate ninety 
degrees, this unstable Latin thinks 
it’s time travel.” 

“It isr 

“If he’s riglit, the power needed 
is a fair-sized star— so forget it.” 
Bruck stared at hen’s tracks. “A 
new approach to matter conver- 
sion — possibly. How about a 
power pack for your vest pocket 
that turns out more ergs than the 
Brisbane reactor?” 

“This can be done?” 

“Ask your grandson. It won’t be 
soon.” Bruck scowled. 

“Dr. Bruck, why are you un- 
happy?” asked Mr. van D. 

Bruck scowled harder. “Are you 
goin’ to make this ‘Top Secret’? 
I don’t like classifying mathema- 
tics. It’s shameful.” 

I batted my ears. I had ex- 
plained to the Mother Thing 
about “classified” and I think 1 
shocked her. I said that the FFN 
Juid to have secrets for survival, 
just like 'Three Galaxies. She 
couldn’t see it. Finally she had 
said tliat it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference in the long run. But I had 
worried because while 1 don't 
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like science being "secret,” I don’t 
want to be reckless, either. 

Mr. van D. answ'ered, “I don’t 
like secrecy. But 1 have to put 
up with it.” 

"I knew you would say that!” 

“Please. Is this a U.S. govern- 
ment project?” 

’’Eh? Of course not.” 

“Nor a Federation one. Very 
well, you Ve show’n me some c(pia- 
tions. I can’t tell you not tt> pub- 
lish tlK*m. Tliey’re yours.” 

Bruck shook his head. “Not 
ours.” Ho pointed at me. “His.” 

“I see.” ’The Secretary General 
looked at me. “I am a law’yer, 
young man. If you wish to pub- 
lish, I sec no way to stop you.” 

“.\Ie? It’s not mine. I w'as just- 
well, a messenger.” 

“You seem to have the only 
claim. Do you wisl» this pub- 
lished? Perhaps with all your 
names?” I got the Impression that 
he wanted it published. 

“Well, sure. But the third name 
shouldn’t be mine; it should be—” 
1 hesitated. You can’t put a bird 
song down ns author. uh, make 
it 'Dr. M. Thing.’” 

“Who is he?” 

“She’s a V'egan. But we could 
pretend it’s a Cliinese name.” 

The Secretary General stayed 
on, asking questions, listening to 
tapes. Then he made a phone call 
—to the Moon. I knew it could be 
ilonc, I never expected to see it. 
^Van Duivendijk here . . . yes, the 
Secretary General. Get the Com- 
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manding General. . . . Jim? . . . 
This connection is terrible. . . . 
Jim, you sometimes order practice 
maneuvers . . . My call is unoffi- 
cial but you might check a val- 
ley—” lie turned to mc; I an- 
SAvered (piickly. "—a valley just 
past the mountains east of Tom- 
baugh Station. I haven't con- 
sulted the S<‘curity Council; this 
is between friends. But if you go 
into that valley I very strongly 
suggest that it be done in force, 
with all weapons. It may have 
snakes in it. The snakes will be 
camouflaged. Call it a hunch. Yes, 
the kids are fine and so is Beatrix, 
ril phone Mary and tell her I 
talked with you.” 

The Secretary General wanted 
my address. I couldn’t say when 
I w’ould be homo because I didn’t 
know how I would get there— I 
meant to hitchhike but didn't say 
so. Mr. van D.’s eyebrows went 
up. “I think we owe you a ride 
home. Eh, Professor?” 

‘That would niJt be overdoing 
it.” 

“Russell, I heard on your (ape 
that you plan to study engineer- 
ing— with a view to space.” 

Tes, sir. I mean, ‘Yes, Mr. Sec- 
retary.’ ” 

“Have you considered studying 
law? Many engineers want to go 
into space— not many lasvycrs. But 
the Law goes everywhere. A mrui 
skilled in space law and metalaw 
would be in a strong position.” 

“Wliy not both?” suggestctl Pec- 
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wees Daddy. “I deplore this mod- 
em overspecialization.’ 

"Tliat’s an idea,” agreed Mr. 
van Dnivendijk. “lie could then 
write his oum terms." 

I was alwiit to say I should stick 
to electronics— when suddenly I 
knew what I wanted to do. “Uh, I 
don’t think I could handle both.” 

“Nonsense!” Professor Reisfeld 
said severely. 

“Yes, sir. But I want to make 
spacf suits that work better. I’ve 
got .some ideas.” 

“Mmm, that’s mechanical engi- 
neering. And many other things, 
I imagine. But you’ll need an 
M.E. degree.” Professor Reisfeld 
frowned. “As I recall your tape,' 
you passed College Boards but 
hadn’t been accepted by a good 
school.” He drummed his desk. 
“Isn’t tliat silly, Mr. Secretary? 
The lad goes to the Magellanic 
Clouds but can’t go to the school 
he wants.” 

“W’ell, Professor? You pull while 
I push?” 

"Yes. But wait.” Professor Rois- 
feld picked up his phone. “Susie, 
get me die President of M.I.T. I 
know it’s a holiday; I don't care if 
he’s in Bombay or in bed; get him. 
Good girl.” He put down the 
phone. "She’s been widi the Insti- 
tute five years and on the Univer- 
sity switchboard before that. She'll 
get him.” 

I felt embarrassed and excited. 
M.I.T.— anybody would jump at 
the chance. But tuition alone 


would stun you. I tried to explain 
that I didn’t have the money. “I’ll 
work the rest of this school year 
and next summer— I’ll save it.” 

Tlie phone rang. “Reisfeld here. 
Ili, Oppie. At the class reunion 
you made me promise to tell you 
if Bruck’s tic started botliering 
him. Hold onto your chair; I timed 
it at twenty-one to the minute. 
Tliat's a rt‘C“ord. Slow down; you 
won’t send amjbodij, unless I get 
my pound of flesh. If you start 
your lecture on academic freedom 
and ‘the riglit to know,’ I’ll hang 
up and call Berkeley. I can do 
business there— and I knmv I can 
here, over on the campus. Not 
mucl), just a four-year scholarsliip, 
tuition and fees. Don’t scream at 
me; use your discretionary fund— 
or make it a wash deal in book- 
keeping. You’re over twenty-one; 
you can do aritiunelic. Nope, no 
hints. Buy a pig in a poke or 
your radiation lab won’t be on it. 
Did I say ‘radiation lab’? I meant 
the entire physical science depart- 
ment. You can flee to South 
America, don’t let me sway you. 
What? I’m an embc'/zlcr, too. 
Hold it.” Professor Reisfeld said 
to mo, “You applied for M.I.T.?” 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“He’s in your application files, 
‘Clifford C. RiLsscll.’ Send the let- 
ter to his home and have the he.ad 
of your team fetch my copy. Oh, 
a broad team, headed by a mathe- 
matical physicist — Farley, prob- 
ably; he’s got imagination. Tins is 
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th(; biggest thing since the apple 
konk<’cl Sir Isaac. Sure, Tm a 
blackmailer, and yo\i arc a chair 
warmer and a luncheon speaker. 
When are you returning to the 
academic life? Best to Beulah. 
By." 

lie hung up. "That’s settled. 
Kip, the one thing that confuses 
me is why those wonn-faccxl mon- 
sters wanted me.” 

I didn't know how to say it. He 
had told me only the day before 
that he bad been coiTclating odd 
data: unidentified sightings, un- 
expected opposition to space 
travel, many things that did not 
fit. Such a man is likely to get 
answers—and be listened to. If he 
had a weakness, it was modesty— 
which he hadn’t passed on to 
Peeweo. If I told him that in- 
vaders from outer space had 
growni nervotis over his intellec- 
tual curiosity, he would have 
pooh-poohed it. So 1 said, "l*hcy 
n<wer told us, sir. But they 
thought you were important 
enough to grab.” 

"Some mistake. Now if it had 
been the Sccrctaiy here—” 

Mr. van Duivendijk stood up. 
"Curt, I won’t waste time listening 
to noasonse. Russell, I’m glad your 
schooling is arranged. If you need 
me, call me.” 

When he was gone, I tried to 
thank Professor Rcisfcld. "I meant 
to pay my way, sir. I would have 
earned the money before school 
opens again.” 
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"In less than three weeks?" 

"I mean the rest of this year 
and—” 

"Waste a year? No.” 

“But I already- ’’ I looked past 
his head at gi'cen leaves in their 
garden. “Professor . . . what date 
is it?” 

"Why, Labor Day, of course.” 

('^—forthwith to the spacc-lime 
tchence they came") 

Professor Rcisfeld fiippt^d water 
in my face. "Fi*cl»ng better?” 

"I— I guess so. We were gone 
for weeks." 

“Kip, you’ve been through too 
much to let tliis .shake you. You 
can talk it over with the strato- 
sphere twins”— he gestured at 
Giomi and Bruck— "but you won’t 
understand it. At least I didn't. 
Wliy not assume that a hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand light- 
years leaves room for Tennessee 
windage amounting to only a 
hair’s breadth of a fraction of one 
per cent? Especially when the 
method doesn’t properly use space- 
time at all?” 

When I h‘ft, Mrs. Rcisfeld 
kissed me and Peewee blubbered 
and had M adame Pompadour say 
goodby to Oscar, who was in the 
back seat because the Professor 
wa.s driving me to the airjmrt. 

On the way he remarked, “Pee- 
wce is fond of you.” 

“Uh, I hope so.” 

"And you? Or am I imperti- 
nent?” 
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/ “Am 1 fond of Peewee? I cer- 
s tainly am! She saved my life four 
^ or five times.” Peewee could drive 
you nuts. But she was gallant and 
loyal and smart— and had guts. 

“You won a life-saving medal or 
two yourself.” 

I thought about it. “Seems to 
me I fumbled everything I tried. 
But I had help and an awful lot 
of luck.” I .shivered at how luck 
alone had kept me out of the 
soup. Real soup. 

1 “‘Luck’ is a question-begging 
; word,” he answered. “You spoke 
of the ‘amazing luck’ that you 
were listening when my daughter 
f called for help. That wasn’t 
[ luck.” 

[ “Huh? I mean, 'Sir?'” 

“Why were you on that fre- 
quency? Because you were wear- 
ing a space suit. Why were you 
wearing it? Because you were de- 
termined to space. M’hen a space- 
ship called, you answered. It that 
is luck, then it is luck every time 
j, a batter hits a ball. Kip, ‘good 
;■ luck’ follows careful preparation; 
‘bad luck’ comes from sloppiness. 
You convinced a court older than 
[ Man himself that you and your 
! kind were worth saving. M^as that 
mere chance?” 

“Uh . . . fact is, I got mad and 
' almost ruined things. I was tired 
of being shoved around.” 

“The best things in history are 
accomplished by people who get 
‘tired of being shoved around.’” 
He frowned. “I’m glad you like 
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Peewee. She is about twenty 
years old intellectually and si.x 
emotionally; she usually antago- 
nizes people. So I’m glad she has 
gained a friend who is smarter 
than she is.” 

My jaw dropped. “But, Pro- 
fessor, Peewee is much smarter 
than I am. She runs me ragged.” 

He glanced at me. “She’s run 
me ragged for years— and I’m not 
stupid. Don’t downgrade yourself, 
Kip.” 

"It’s the truth.” 

“So? The greatest mathematical 
psychologist of our time, a man 
who always wrote his own ticket 
even to retiring when it suited 
him— very difficult, when a man 
is in demand— this man married 
his star pupil. I doubt if their off- 
spring is less bright than niy own 
child.” 

I had to untangle this to realize 
that he meant me. Then I didn’t 
know what to say. How many kids 
really know their parents? Appar- 
ently I didn’t. 

He went on, “Peewee is a hand- 
ful, even for me. Here's the air- 
port. Wdien you return for school, 
please plan on visiting us. Tlianks- 
giving, too, if you will— no doubt 
you’ll go home Christmas.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. I’ll be 
back.” 

’‘Good.” 

“Uh, about Pec^vee— if she gets 
too difficult, well, you’ve got the 
beacon. The Motlier Tiling can 
handle her.” 
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"Mmm, that’s a thouglit." 

"Peewee tries to get around her 
but she never does. Oh— I almost 
forgot. Wliom may I tell? Not 
about Peewee. About the whole 
thmg.” 

“Isn’t tliat obvious?” 

“Sir?” 

“Tell anybody anything. You 
won’t very often. Almost no one 
will believe you.” 

I rode home in a courier jet— 
those things go fast. Professor 
lleisfeld had insisted on lending 
me ten dollars when he found 
out that I had only a dollar sixty- 
seven, so I got a haircut at the bus 
.station and bouglit two tickets to 
Centerville to keep Oscar out of 
the luggage compartinentj ho 
might Imve been damaged. The 
l>est thing about that scholarship 
was tliut now I needn’t ever sell 
him— not that I would. 

Centci^’ille looked mighty good, 
from elms overhead to tlic chuck- 
holes under foot. The driver 
stopped near our house because of 
Oscar; he’s clumsy to carr>'. I 
went to tlie baru and racked 
Oscar, told him I’d see him later, 
and went in the back door. 

Mother wasn’t around. Dad was 
in liis study. He looked up from 
leading. “Hi, Kip.” 

"Hi, Dad.” 

“Nice trip?” 

“Uh, I didn’t go to tlie lake.” 

"I know. Dr. Reisfcld phoned— 
he briefed me thorouglily.” 


“Oh. It was a nice trip— on tho 
whole.” I saw that lie was holding 
a volume of the Britannica, open 
to “Magellanic Clouds.” 

Ho followed my glance. 'T’ve 
never seen them,” he said regret- 
fully. “I had a chance once, but 
I was busy except one cloudy 
niglit.” 

“When was that, Dad?” 

“In South America, before you 
were bom.” 

“I didn’t know you had been 
there.” 

"It was a clouk-and-daggerish 
government job— not one to talk 
about. Are they beautiful?” 

“Uh, not exactly.” I got another 
volume, turned to “Nebulae” and 
found the Great Nebula of Adro- 
incda. "Here is beauty. That’s the 
way toe look.” 

Dad sighed. “It must be lovely.” 

“It is. I’ll tell you all about it. 
I've got a tape, too.” 

“No hurry. You’ve had quite a 
trip. Three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand light-years— is that 
right?” 

"Oh, no, just half that.” 

"I meant the round trip.” 

“Oh. But we didn’t come back 
the same way.” 

“Eh?” 

"1 don’t know how to put it, but 
in these ships, if you make a jump, 
any jump, the short way back is 
tlie long way ’round. You go 
straight ahead until you’re back 
where you started. Well, not 
straight’ since space is curved— 
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but strnijjht as can be. Tliat re- 
turns everything to zero.” 

“A cosmic great-circle?” 

‘That’s the idea. All the way 
around in a straiglit line.” 

“Mmm ...” He frowned thought- 
fully. “Kip, liow far is it, around 
the Universe? The red-shift limit?” 

I hesitated. “Dad, I asked— but 
the answer didn’t mean anything.” 
(Tlic Mother Tiling had said, 
“How can there be ‘distance’ 
where there is nothing?") “It’s not 
a distance; it’s more of a condi- 
tion. I diiln’l travel it; I just went. 
You don’t go ihrottgh, you slide 
past.” 

Dad looked pensive. “I should 
know not to ask a mathematical 
question in words.” 

I was about to suggest that Dr. 
Bnick could help when Mother 
sang out; “Hello, my darlings!” 

For a split second I thought I 
was hearing the Mother Thing. 

She kissed Dad. she kissed me. 
“Tm glad you’re home, dear.” 

“Uh— ” I turned to Dad. 

"She knows.” 

"Yes.” Mother agrcetl in a wann 
indulgent tone, “and I don't mind 
where my big boy goes as long 
as he comes home safely. I know 
you’ll go as far as you want to.” 
She patted my cheek. “And 111 al- 
ways be proud of you. Myself, 
I’ve just been down to the corner 
for another chop.” 

Next morning was Tuesday, I 
went to work early. .\.s I <‘xpected, 
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the fountain was a mess. I put on 
my white jacket and got cracking. 
Mr. Charton was on the phone; 
he hung up and came over. “Nice 
trip. Kip?” 

“Very nice, Mr. Charton.” 

“Kip, there’s something I’ve 
been meaning to say. Are you still 
anxious to go to the Moon?" 

I was startled. Then I decided 
that he couldn’t know. 

Well, I hadn’t seen the Moon, 
hardly, I was still eager— though 
not as much in a hurry. “Yes, sir. 
But I’m going to college first.” 

“That’s what I mean. I— Well, 
I have no children. If you need 
money, say so.” 

He had hinted at pharmacy 
school— but never this. And only 
last night Dad had told me that 
he Iiad bought an education 
policy for me the day I was bom 
—he had been waiting to see what 
I would do on my own. "Gee, Mr. 
Charton, that’s mighty nice of 
you!” 

“1 approve of your wanting an 
education.” 

“Uh, I’ve got things about lined 
up, sir. But I miglU need a loan 
some day.” 

“Or not a loan. Let me know.” 
He bustled away, plainly fussed. 

I worked in a wann glow, some- 
times touching the happy thing, 
tucked away in a pocket. Last 
niglit I had let Mother and Dad 
put it to Uicir foreheads. Mother 
had cried; Dad said .solemnly, “I 
begin to understand, Kip.” I de- 
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t ided to lot Mr. Charton try it 
when I could work around to it. 
1 got the fountain shining and 
ohcckcd tlie air conditioner. It 
was OK. 

About midaftemoon Acc Q\iig- 
gle came in, plunked himself 
tlown. "Hi, Space Piratcl What do 
you hear from the Galactic Over- 
lords? Yuk yuk yukkity yukl” 

What would he have said to a 
straight answer? I touched the 
happy thing and .said, ‘’What’ll it 
he, Ace?** 

"My usual, of course, and snap 
it upl” 

"A choc malt?” 

"You know that. Look alive, 
Jnniorl Wake up and get hep to 
the world around you.'* 

"Sure thing, Acc.” There was 
no use fretting al)Out Acc; liis 
world was as narrow as the hole 
bt'tween his cans, no deeper than 
his own h<Jg wallow. Two girls 
came in; I served them cokes 
while Ace's malt was in the mixer. 
He leered at them. “Ladies, do 
you know Commander Comet 
liere?” One of them tittered; Acc 
smirked and went on: 
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“I’m his manager. You want 
hero-ing done, see me. Com- 
mander, I’ve been thinking about 
that ad you’re goin’ to nm.” 

“Huh?" 

“Keep your cars open, ‘//acc 
Space Suit — Will Travel^’ that 
doc.sn't say enough. To make 
money out of that silly clown suit, 
we got to have oomph. So we add: 
'Bug’Fyed Monsters Exterminated 
—World Saving a Specialty— Rates 
on Request’ Right?” 

I shook my head. “No, Acc.” 

“S’matter with yon? No head 
for business?” 

“Let’s stick to the facts. I don’t 
(harge for world saving and don’t 
do it to order: it just happens. 
I'm not sure I’d do it on purpose— 
with you in it.” 

Bolli girls tittered, Acc scowled. 
“Smart guy, eh? Don’t you know 
that the customer is always right? 

“Always?” 

“He certainly is. See that you 
remeinlx?r it. Hurry up that maltr' 

“Yes, Ace.” I reached for it; he 
shoved 35 cents at me; I pushed 
it hack. “This is on the Iiouse.” 

1 threw it in his face. 


It would be impudent, perhaps, for an editor to suggest that the 
following story ranks tvitb such acknotvtedged masterpieces by the 
same author as How Beautiful With Shoes or Blue Murder or, 
for that matter, many others under a Steele byline that pll and 
overflow The Best Short Stories of the Year collections. Whatever 
admiring thoughts an editor might have about the special distinction 
of this piece, be would be wise to keep them to himself. But surely, 
he will be pardoned for drawing a parallel in exactly so many words 
between such heroic contests as Thor’s drinking bout with the Sea 
in Jotunheim and the utterly fantastic, utterly hilarious golf match 
between Mr. Bronson and the redoubtable Colonel Boogy (Bogey? 
Bogy? Bogie?)!!! 


THE BOGEY MAN 

by WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


1 AM NOT A suPEBSTiTious man; I 
do not believe easily. 1 do not be- 
lieve tliut seeing the new moon 
over my right shoulder is going 
to affect my destiny in any way 
or tliat toads give warts. When I 
hit my shaving-mirror witli an el- 
bow and knocked it off the bureau 
and cTiicked it Unit morning, all 
it did, it made me mad. I never 
tliought of it again until around 
noon at South Station when, at tlie 
gate to the Cape Cod train, 1 dis- 
covered that what I had just 
walked under was a ladder, where 
.some men v\’ere fixing an arclight. 
What ho— next for a black cat, 1 


grinned to m>'sclf. Tliat’s all the 
effect. 

The reason I was going down 
Cape that November afternoon 
was to liave a look at a ])ond a 
gun-club I represent (legally— I 
don’t shoot) was thinking of leas- 
ing. At Shorewich, end of no- 
where, I was offered a car for 
hire, but 1 distrust sand roads and 
wanted the exercise anyway. This 
I was to repent when, two hours 
later, going iiround and around 
the roedy perimeter of that pool 
lost in the moorlands, trying to 
decide where it was I had started 
to go around, a fog-bank from the 
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Atlantic met a stonn-cloud from 
tlio Bay and darkness gathered 
and rain fell. 

If it was wilderness, it was far 
from trackless; sheep must have 
been run there, for paths went 
every ^vay. There came a time in 
the weeping dusk when it was 
better to choose one of these 
rather tlian none, if only on faitli. 
And when I had done Uiis, as 
soon JLS my feet were on it I 
kn(‘w somehow it was the right 
one. And then this cat— one of 
those licasts wliich beastly .sum- 
mer-people will insist upon aban- 
doning— this big, gaunt, grccn- 
cA'cd black cat loped o\»t of the 
huckleberry cover and across in 
front of me, and it was dismal 
dark overhead, and a dribble of 
cold rain was down my coat-col- 
liir. and t knew of a sudden it was 
not the right path at all. So I 
turned back and took another, 
and that was how at last I came 
to the putting-green. 

flow much of earth’s surface I 
had covered, floundering in mo- 
rass, high-hopping across brushed 
acres, while gloom of stoi-m gave 
way little by little to that of hid- 
den niglu. and a wind arose and 
howled down a hundred valleys 
of the moorland all naked and all 
alikii, I cannot say. I don’t want 
to think. I only know that when, 
climbing a steep rise covered witli 
wirograss, T felt my feet at large 
on a smooth flatness and a loan 
phantom walking toward me 


turned into a bamboo pin with a 
flag on it, I only know I said to 
myself it wasn’t so, any part of 
it. And tlion, though I am not 
superstitious, 1 Avnshcd I had taken 
more care throughout the day. 

1 uficdcd comfort, and it was a 
little thing that gave me it. On 
the noighl>oring tee stood a U^c- 
box, and on the tee-box. when I 
went and hunkered down to peer, 
it said “No. 12, 49.5, Par 4,’' in 
faded. pc*eling paint. But it wa.s 
not this pigment of nowadays 
that wanned me, hut a belter one 
of other years beneath it (was 
even the paint of those years, 
then, stoiiler-thewed and truer- 
hearted?). For there in palimpsest 
under the flaking “Piu* 4’’ loomed 
the wraith of a “Bogey 5," and 
some of the C’old went out of rny 
heart, and “Aha!” I cried, not 
aloud, ])tit ill my mind. “Fxeellent 
man!’’ I t'xnltt^d saltily, “(»ood old 
Colonel Bogey, they'll find it hard 
to kill you with a mere paint- 
brush. won’t tliey, damn their 
eye.s!” 

1 sat on the edge of the box and 
mused, insensible to rivers down 
my neck. McmoriCnS of simple- 
hearted. homely, scrubby links 
(not yet rnanienrod and rnistitled 
“course's”) came to me; memories 
of the days when only those 
worthy of loafing were worthy of 
golfing, and when, when you 
.shouldered your bag for an after- 
noon alone, you haled along out 
with you no such dehumanized. 
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exanimate, sui>er-infallible, billion- 
dollar, chrome-steel, nibber-ctish- 
ioned gadget as a modem Par, to 
tramp and philosophize with, 
swear at, and shoot against, but 
this very most human old codger 
of myth, this tweed-and-briar- 
smelling Colonel of Foot, retired, 
with his little gimlet-grey eyes 
(I’ve always felt sure), his blis- 
tery red ears, and a complaint of 
the liver contracted in the Indian 
Service (I’m certain)— Bogey. 

All, you (I mused) you sad, 
mechaniciil children of golf-in- 
quantity-production who will 
never know what it was to match 
wrists and epithets with the ge- 
nial, peppery old goblin, so easy 
to out-drive with a w’ell walloped 
hall (except that his would be 
down the middle ) , so satisf yingly 
testy about it when your brassie 
second to the pin lay certain to 
beat his pedestrian tvi'o putts if 
you were half as good as a blind 
cripple in getting your one down, 
and then (when you muffed it 
after all) so wTyly, so dryly, so 
diabolically — well, you whoVe 
never had to hear the still, small 
chuckle of Colonel Bogey in your 
soul when you lifted your head in 
mid-putt— 

So I was cogitating, sodden and 
sentimental, when the squawk of 
an astonished seabird brought me 
back to a realization of how silly 
1 must look even to a gull, and it 
was night and wet and I was 
nowhere, and I’d better he doing 


something about it. And immedi- 
ately, as if to point a moral, 1 
discerned far off between the 
layers of tlie rain a tiny glimmer, 
and I went tliat way. 

Someljody said "Come in,” and 
opening the door I entered. It 
was, as I had suspected, a club- 
house, and by the mixed light 
from an oil-lamp and a base- 
burner at which a man, nearly as 
soaked as I, was trying to dry 
himself, I perceived this to be the 
gentlemen’s locker-room. 

I said, "It’s wet,” and the man 
said, “It's wot.” 

“I must beg your pardon for 
intruding,” I began, but he 
stopped me with a deprecating 
gesture— he seemed a deprecat- 
ing sort all told; weedy-built, nar- 
row-shouldered, out-odded in 
life’s battle I dtued say, and the 
seat of his trousers growing shiny 
as tliey dried— he stopped my 
apology as he made room by the 
stove door; “I was just going to 
beg yours, sir, I thought prob- 
ably you belonged.” 

“Then you too—” 

“I was collecting sea-shells on 
the shore out there— that’s one of 
my hobbies, shell collecting. And 
then when it— when I— I’m afraid 
I’m catching my— catching my 
death.” He tried to sneeze. 

“Ah, so? Well, what about me? 
Why don't I have a shot too?” 

“Shot?” His eyes avoided mine. 
“I myself don’t drink.” 

1 got my nose nearer, “You’re 
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a liar. Wliorc is it?” 

lie had, at this time, no spunk. 
From beneath a bench he pro- 
duced a nearly full bottle, which I 
couldn't name till I tried it. 

“Not Scotch,” I concludeci, dry- 
ing my lips. 

“Perl laps you’re right.” He dried 
his on his sleeve. “It’s not mine. 
I found it in tliat locker yonder. 
That’s another of my hobbies, 
key-collecting. I’ve a great lot of 
key.s.” 

Little as 1 liked the fellow, I 
felt so much better now that I 
chuckU^d, calleci him a burglar, 
pledged him moderately, and 
shook him by the hand. “My hob- 
by is coin-collecting— all I can, 
ha-ha. J. G. Bronson,' that’s me.” 

“Boogy here. Your good health, 
Mr. Bronson.” 

“Here’s samo to you, Mr.— 
Boogy, did you say?” I had my 
mouth open to Idd it— sure it 
wasn't Bogey, hey? — when his 
mouth fell open too and his c>'es 
bulged. And me, something like 
a wind ran prickling up my back 
hair. 

The sound, whatever it was, 
came from no\^'he^e, and from 
cver>'where, overhead, underfoot, 
from all the thin partitions of that 
hulk in wilderness. And it 
sounded, along with tlie rain and 
wind, like a death-moan. 

“Good God! What’s that?” My 
head went round and round. 

Maybe these last few drinks 
had done it; the mild man lost 


his temper. “Don’t ask me/” He 
got a bit of egg-crate from the 
pile by the stove and threw it 
in, to crackle and brighten. “I 
tell you I’m here till this storm’s 
over, and she’s not going to drive 
me out with any damn catcr- 
waulings, and she i? going to 
bring me something to eat!” 

“She? Who? Eat? \Mmt?” 

For answer he took a board and 
boat upon a wall with an exhibi- 
tion of choler which astounded 
me at the time ( I have smiled 
since, bitterly). He ceased not un- 
til a latch clicked in the deep of 
the room and there appeared u 
female, vast, pallid and in a bad 
way. On a plate she bore a des- 
sicated sandwich, rocked like a 
spent mariner on a doomed slup 
on a Ice shore. Her thin lips 
flapped. 

“Coming, sir, coming, coming, 
yes sir, here y’are, sir.” 

I wheeled on the dastard. 
“Boogy, you ought to be 
ashamed!” 

Somewhat red of face, he sat 
down with the plate in his lap 
and pestered the sandwicli around 
witli a thumb, while the lips of 
the sufferer flapped on. 

“Doin’ the best I can— club's 
closed up for the season— don’t 
calculate to ex^ject tlie gentlemen 
—doin’ the bt‘st I can—” 

“Madam,” I found my voice at 
last, “>ou’re ill!” 

“Mortal.” It wiis a mortal groan. 

“My God— you’re here ahner 
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"I am a widow woman.” 

“And you, like this, and no one 
I turned my eyes aghast upon 
the despicable Boogy. "—has of- 
fered to go get you a doctor?” 

"No sir, no doctor for me, sir— 
it’s far and they charge and I 
don’t hold with ’em anyway— and 
— Ooohhhh!” I perceived her 
wrapping her large arms, as if try- 
ing to hold herself together. 
“Ooohhh. sir, if it’s God’s will, no 
doctor could help me anyhow.” 
With that, tight in her own arms, 
as it were, she carried herself 
hurriedly away. 

I could have killed Boogy and 
he knew it; the white of his eye 
was ingratiating as with one hand 
he offered me tlie dusty shard of 
bread and ham and sought to re- 
lieve me of the bottle with the 
other. 

"I'm hungry, but you're hun- 
grier, man; 111 just make a nip 
of that do me.” 

“Like fun you will! Eat, and 
pull yourself together. The ideal 
You’re not going and getting a 
doctor here long ago.” 

“Why don’t you^ 

I hearkened to tlie wet gale, 
and I nearly choked. 

“Why you — you — You were 
here first, and you’re warm and 
dried out.” 

“You’re not, so it wouldn’t make 
the difference.” 

I couldn’t talk to this rat; 
couldn’t trust myself. Rolling the 
empty bottle under a bench 1 


longed for something inanimate 
to vent violence upon. In the open 
locker which he liad vandalized 
I espied a driver. 1 yanked it 
forth; gave it a few savage wag- 
gles. But wait, hey, this was some 
clubl Regarding a hypothetical 
ball on the iloor I smacked it a 
mile, oh so sv^’eetly. 

"Don’t jump at it, Bronson.” 

I gaped, I stared. "Did I hear 
you rightly to say—?” 

“Don’t jump at the ball. Let the 
club-head do some of it, man.” 

“Oh? So?” I had to smile (the 
little rat!). “You play?” 

"Well— uh— that is— but you play 
a lot, I can see.” 

"Oh — occasionally — used to. 
Pretty rusty just now.” 

“I haven’t bad a club in my 
hands for—” 

“I haven’t had a club in my 
hands for—” We both stopped 
llicre. 

The groan saved the situation. 
Tluough the frail walls, mortaller 
and awfuUer tlian ever, it came 
and got us. Got me, anyway. 

“Listen, Boogy, in tlie merest 
common human decency—” I fixed 
a glare upon him, and it was 
queer, the first hint I had of the 
fellow’s duplicity. Very distinctly 
for a moment I saw two of liim, 
two heads, four legs astraddle of 
two benches tliere. “Pull yourself 
together!” I cried. "One of us, 
you or I, is getting tliat woman a 
doctor, hear me?” 

“Wait.” Tliere had come a 
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curious, preoccupied glitter to his 
eye. “I’ll tell you what? We’ll get 
us a ball and a couple of putters, 
and I’ll putt you for it, Bronson, 
sec which one goes.” 

I went hot, and, I imagine, 
crimson. It was eerie. \Mio had 
told this wretch about my game, 
whose one weakness, if it has 
one— 

“Putting!” I sneered. I waggled 
the driver luxuriously. “Putting 
is something I can take or leave 
alone. Give me the long game, 
tjic strong game. Old men putt.” 
I was sorry the instant I said it. 
For he was old. Tliat, I now rciil- 
ized, was what was so weedy and 
mean and exasperating about him. 
He was an old, old man'. Confused 
(partly too because the outer 
groans grew louder) I did a little 
shadow-driving, swinging the 
wood in the long, unhurried arc 
which has made ine (people tell 
me) something of a terror on the 
tee. 

“Tliat’s better; you’re gettin’ it 
now.” Boogy coughed meagerly. 
“But, man, if you’d only take it 
off your left fool more.” 

No, I would 710 / lose my tem- 
per. I would not even hear. 

“On my word, Bronson, you’d 
add twenty yards. I never drove 
three hundred in my life till the 
day I changed—” 

“You? Three hundred?” It 
wasn't nice, the gaze I ran over 
his paltry skin and bones. He 
tickled me, though. I swished 


thoughtfully, “Oh. I don’t know. 
So long as I can click off my 
three-twenty from tliis old stance 

I saw him wTitliing, agonizing 
to call me a liar. “From a high 
tec— higli on a high lull— with a 
gale o’ wind behuid ye and a 
baked-up fairway, me-laddie — 
once in your life-time, maybe, lad.” 

The man angered me. “The 
matter ^^’itll >'ou is, >'Ou’re drunk. 
You’re so plastered you can’t oven 
pronou’cc English any more.” 

“From a verra high tec on a 
verra high lull, one lone time.” 

Now (paitly because that poor 
woman was yelling) I yelled. 
“Boog>% if I can’t take you oiil 
there and outdri\ e >’ou by twenty 
yards, I— I'll go get the doctor 
gladly.” 

He laughed a .small, dry laugh. 
“\\dien, laddie? The moiTow?” 

“Now! Come look.” I dragged 
him to a window \\iicre my eye 
had caught a greenish sheen. No 
wonder tlie woman had seemed 
so loud in the house; out of doors, 
while wo argued, the wind had 
shifted and taken the wTack with 
it and died, and a moon at the 
full, an hour high above an ocean, 
whitened the night with a washed, 
unholy whiteness. 

Boogy sighed. “Man, it could 
be done. Twenty yards, you said?” 

“Though it’s more like to bo 
fifty ni outdrive you.” 

“Man, manl” A gloat, a greed, 
known to golf alone. He went 
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away quickly and it was well he 
did; otherwise I must have kicked 
him. I don’t mind golf, but there 
are other things after all for a 
sensitive man to take joy of; such 
things as a wave-crest breaking 
in a sno^vy tlnead on a sea black- 
ened by moonlight, or moorgrass 
carpeting a cliff with a nap of 
diamonds, or (nearer yet) tlie 
slightly undulating, faintly winter- 
bitten velvet of an eighteentlr 
green — a good green — a good, 
sporty green for a man to come 
home on, with five or six half- 
dollar syndicates tied up in the 
kind of rainbow putt yould have 
to make if you had the bad luck 
to lie on the high side . . . 

Sometliing heavy, leathery and 
fat was thrust imder my arm. 

“Man, man! You to better me 
twenty yards. Lost ball, lost 
drive.” 

I looked down at the bag of 
clubs, of which he had the like. 

“What’s the idea, all these? For 
one tee-shot.” 

“Best just fetch ’em along, lad, 
in case." 

He did not show me his eyes 
as he said it; indeed he was for 
the door, gnome-size under his 
stolen kit, me weak-witted at his 
heels. For surely, you will say, I 
ought at least to have begun to 
fathom him and his unholy pur- 
poses. Be it said for me however, 
my mind was more luminous than 
it was clear at the time ( I'd had a 
few hookers, remember) and I 


was otherwise distracted by the 
noise of the woman out back, 
whom I was trying to helii. 

I have never seen the like of 
that first tee, hung on a cliff’s 
edge high alx>ve a broil of surf, 
for beauty and peril. And the 
fairway before it, a sweep of sil- 
ver toward cloudy bunkers on a 
moor-rise, had an eerie loveli- 
ness that night to take a man’s 
breath away. 

Nothing could take Boogy's. 
“Your bet, your honor, laddy-me- 
lad.” 

“Like fun! If I’m beating you, 
give me sometliing to shoot at.” 

“The woman will ay be dead, 
before you’ll be gettin’ around 
to—” 

“Quit using silly wordsl" I 
wouldn’t argue. Teeing my ball 
moderately on sand, I addressed 
it without fiddle-faddle and with 
a nice pivot and a perfect back- 
swing gave it all I had. 

“Damn!” That went not alone 
for the tiicks of moonshine but 
for the stentorian silence of the 
witness. I hadn’t altogether missed 
the ball; it had catacornered off a 
few rods before it died. 

I gave place to the adversary. 
As he addressed his teed ball fus- 
sily, from the most preposterous 
stance it has ever been my fortune 
to behold, again I could think of 
nothing but a gnome. A little 
moon-colored beastie that stran- 
gled a grunt as it swung a tower- 
ing stroke. 
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I sliall never forget his face 
then; he had missed it a mile. 
Since he said nothing, I said noth- 
ing. Putting a hwl to the teed 
liall I paced tlie distance to my 
own. 

‘Twenty yard.s plus, Mister 
Hoogy. Had luck.” 

‘ ycrself.” His face was a mask, 
pin-cyt'd, red-eared. “Astray out 
there? Did ye never hear of the 
hyj>otenuse of a triangle? Still on 
tlie tee here 1 lie hut little further 
from tlie green we’re sliootin’ for; 
1 wouldna give ye seven yards the 
hotter, on tJie line.” 

I x)ut my fists on my liips, 
spread iny feet, stared at him. He 
had the gall to seem to deliberate, 
(hen; “111 tell ye, lad; we lie 
alike, a .stroke each, eh? We’U play 
out tlie hole. That’s fair.” 

“You Iced up, and me in the 
rough!” I withered him by dis- 
daining to argue. “All right, my 
dear sir. You're away.” 

This time the devil somehow 
really got it off. I c-ouldn’t see the 
flight, but it sounded clean. As for 
me, my lie wa.sn't too had after 
all, still a workable brassie. The 
moon drowned iny eyes as I 
swung, topped it again, and 
watched it into a .sand trap up 
the way. Boog>' observed that I’d 
have been wiser with an iron. I 
obscrv'cd that it would be time for 
him to talk when he had located 
his drive. 

“1 .shall find it. Strike the wee 
hall true and ye ncedna worry.” 
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"Ix>ok, Boc»g)’. I told you that 
bottle wasn’t Scotch, so if you 
will kindly forget the highlands 
and try hill-billy for a while. 
lEear?" 

“I was simply remarkin’— and no 
offense meant— hit the bull true 
and the ball goes true. Wait and 
see.” 

I got out of the tiap expertly 
and lay up toward the bunker 
that stood a battlement against 
the sky, guarding the green. A 
nice pitch should put me on in 
four, not so bad by moonlight. 
Rut heyl A good pitch would put 
liim ou in tiirce— I obseiwod him 
looking for his drive, his second. 
ju.st thereabouts. 

TlKTeabouts, but where? He 
began to wag a head, srpiint an 
eye, pcnise with a furtive uneasi- 
ness the rain-jewelled, moon- 
devilled .sward. I refrained from 
whooping or even chortling; con- 
tcntcKl myself with remarking 
that he had five minutes to find 
it. In the meantimes if he didn’t 
mind, 1 would shoot. 

Next to a singing driv’c there’s 
nothing for joy like a nice fat 
mashic-niblick for a pin. First and 
last, that towering pitch was the 
one shot my eye actually followed 
through; saw it bounce off the 
bunker-top onto what, with any 
justice, should be the green. 

‘7’m on/” My statement tunieel 
out more a rebel yell. 

Boogy didn’t seem to hear. He 
wa.sn't getting much of anywhere. 
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In fiict the last I saw of liim, as I 
strode over the top. his circlings 
had canitHl him part way back 
toward the clubhouse. And by 
that time I wasn’t interested, not 
in I)iin. 

It was like this, When I .started 
up, it wa,s in the assurance my 
ball was on the green. With every 
step, my imagination took one. 
Two easy putts, for a moonlit six? 
Two putts? What of the possi- 
bility that one— one long, fairly 
lucky putt— but wait. By the time 
1 topped the bunker it had be- 
come a question whether it would 
prove so obviously a gi’me that 
oven Boogy must sny take-it like a 
gentleman. 

There remained but one step 
after tliat. When I had walke<l 
down on that green and run my 
eye ON'cr the pale turf everywhere 
and found no white ball any- 
where— and knew then tvhere it 
imist he — tiptoed to the pin, 
pulled the pin out, knelt down, 
held my breath and felt in the 
cup— and there was no ball what- 
soever In the cup— when this hap- 
pened, I say, revulsion overcame 
me and I wept. 

It was not for any so small a 
thing as a hole at golf I wept; it 
was the whole and lieaw total of 
the world’s injustice since the 
dawn of time. ( In the i>lain fact, 
of course, it was merely that a 
share of a bottle of liquor, taken 
on an empty stomach and man- 
fully denied a while, goo<l and 


caught up with me now. At lil>erty 
to do so, the green got going 
around me, wliirligig, and the 
moon, split in halves like a fnut- 
ing amoeba, around and around 
the sky, and the sky around me. 
Me, man, mite, playtlung of the 
insensate elements.) 

How long I sat there revolving, 
mashie-niblick in one hand and 
pin in llie other and tears raining 
down my cheeks, I cannot sa>’. 
When Boogy came up and over, 
curiously swollen with tilings in 
his pockets and wearing on his 
head an object prodigious, shaggy, 
and to tins day unexplained— I 
can only say it scorned 1 must 
have grown quite old. 

lie took iny arm, got me up and 
eyed me. “What did ye make it 
in?” 

“Wluit in?” 

“Tlie hole, man, tlie hole.” 

“Oh, the hole. Well. Boogy, I 
made a four. A par four.” 

'‘Where’s your ball?" 

'Hie way he said it reopened 
the floodgates. But they wore no 
tears of repining now, hut of 
strong anger. “Well, if tliat’s all 1 
get for holing out the finest hun- 
dred yard approach ever seen— 
and tlien, just because— because 
some sneak Colne's along before I 
could get here and — and — steals 
it out of the cup! If that’s all I 
getl” 

It was extraordinary, the 
cliange, with that. Sympathetic, 
undei'slaiKUng. A crime and a 
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shame, he called it, and patted my 
back. He said: “Lookit, maniiie, 
what ye need right now is a 
wee dram, that’s all.” And be-dam 
if he hadn’t it on him, a blackish 
bottle this time, and he explained: 
“I found the bit, lookin’ for more 
balls." 

He was right; I felt immedi- 
ately better. "More balls?” 

"Oceans.” He patted bulging 
pockets. "When I couldna find 
my—" 

"Shay could ixotl And take that 
damned thing off your head!” 

He obeyed, confused, and 
stuffed it partially in a hip pocket. 
As he led me by an arm toward 
the second tee, he recommenced. 

“Wlien I could not find my ball, 
and yours like to be— er— filched— 
I thocht to— thought to mysel’, 
more balls will be vvantit before 
this bit question is decidit. So 
back to the clubhouse—” 

"Question? What question?" I 
recollected, and reddened. By 
the way, Boogy, when >'ou were 
down there, how — how were 
things?” 

"Quiet." He tried to make it 
casual, but failed. 

“Boog>', look at me. \\'Tiat do 
you mean, quiet?” 

"Verra quiet, Bronson. Verra, 
verra, verra quiet.” 

I discovered I was already bare- 
headed, having left my hat some- 
where. Not knowing what else to 
do, I waggled the driver with sol- 
emn hands. A sweet club. Its 


legal owner must have been a 
man of much my build and tern- 
l>er . . . But here, good God, for 
shame! 

“Poor woman," I said simply. 
"I’m sorry.” 

Boogy, failing words, sought a 
symbol. He started to pour out 
a libation on tlie earth, but I 
stopped that. We weren’t Greeks. 

"So now,” I observed, stooping 
to try and tee up the ball he had 
placed in my hand, "there’s no 
reason left for our shooting any 
more.” 

He sighed. "And ’tis a bonny 
hole, this. Give it a look, lad.” 

It was him I gave the look. 
“Boogy, if you don’t quit talking 
like— Take that damned thing off 
your head!" 

Flushing slightly, he stuffed it 
in his pocket. Mollified, I car- 
ressed with the club-head the 
neighborhood of the little ball I 
hadn’t the least intention of hit- 
ting down the lovely silver fair- 
way inland. Tliough I could have, 
a mile. 

"And ’twould ha’ been your 
honor, man, the last bein’ halfed.” 

Deliver me from golf nuts! A 
solemn inspiration came to me. 

“Confound it, Boogy! This poor 
woman. Out-o-the-way spot, prac- 
tically wilderness. Boogy, there 
are certain attentions that even 
saoages— what I mean— ever laid 
out a body, Boogy? Because one 
of us is going to have to—” 

“Done!” He shone. “And 'twill 
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nac he me, lad. Hit the baw’.” 

I did. A mile. I guess. It wa.s the 
last I ever saw of it. 

Boog>' must have boon in league 
with Satan. Not only did he find 
liis drive, but liis second shot 
turned out to be bang on the 
green, when we found tlie green, 
not four feet from the pin. 1 had 
f- to point out, when he rimmed the 
f cup and took a four, that a blind 
baby girl could have sunk it for a 

► three and a birdie. 

“Birdie?” He stood and studied 
me, wr>’, ^^'b^;ened jackanapes, 
\ his eyes no bigger than gimlet- 

► points, his hlisteiy ears support- 
! ing t!ic weight of that mysterious, 
I. disreputable, bair>' old tam-o’- 

sluinter which nothing we could 
do seemed capable of keeping off 
i his head at all permanently. 
) “Birdie? Dinna be sac ignorant. 
What kith ha’ I with such?” 

I could have known, tlien and 
there. But I shut my mind, to de- 
fend it. That I was furious helped. 
To 1)0 beaten fairly is one tiring; 
to be pick-pocketed out of two 
successive liolcs by luck like that 
is anotlier. 

Still. I resolved to give him one 
' more chance. 

“Well, Boog>', old man," I 
[ pledged him with tire bottle. “I 
. took the first with my four; you've 
taken this one. All even, eh-what?” 
^ To my astonishment he did not 
’ blow up. There was even an 
} eagerness in his: “Ay, we'U just 
' ha’ to play anithcr, me-lad. Como.” 

► 

f 

c 


The first two holes had been 
pett>’ pilfering as compared with 
tire one to come, a short)', one- 
eighty yards down from a high teo 
to a heavily trapped green in a 
hollow. Tire liquor would seem to 
liave got him too, at this point. 
Choosing a three-iron he missed 
his teed ball completely. He did 
the same with a four-iron. With 
a mashie then he did coirncct, a 
wabbly loft which I’d swear 
w'ouldn’t carry the green. 

I felt released. A fearful weight 
was lifted. I gloated. “So you 
can miss, eh? Notlring but a lucky 
bum, and the luck’s busted. There 
goes your three, and this hole is 
a three. YaJi!” 

He stood and studied me kindly, 
wistfully, shaking his head. It was 
queer; for the first time it seemed 
to me that some fraction of the 
moon’s ray came on through him, 
the fle.sh of him not quite (lesli. 

“ ’Twill be in lire cup,” he stated. 

“I have to laugh,” said I. And I 
was tire one who was right, when 
liavrng driv(*n the green's edge, 
wc descended and espied his bull 
safely top-side— thou^i hardly a 
yard from the ciip, be it said. 
The poor man looked so troubled, 
actually humanly troubled, tliat 1 
couldn’t find it in nry heart to razz 
him. As I faced off for my ap- 
proach putt, and he went off to 
mind the pin, I hoard him mutter- 
ing to himself: “I dinna, I canna, 
understand.” But when my ball, 
away across the green, off-line 


no 

and miles too strong, sought and 
found and caromed his into tlie 
damned cup, as Boogy bent to 
pick it out the human wonder 
cleared from his face, and only 
the inhuman sadness remained. 

“Listen, youl” I came storming. 
’'You’re not going to iake it ” 

“The book says ay, lad. Tis the 
cross I bear.” My own ball, ten 
feet distant, he lost no time in bat- 
ting to me. “A giftie, lad. Anither 
half. You’re doin’ brave, Mister 
Bronson.” 

On tlic next hole— or no, it must 
have been still another, die one 
where wc finally threw the bottle 
away— but no, no. 'Tlie hours of 
diat occult, abominable night; the 
moor-weavings and moon-trip- 
pings of that travesty of a noble 
siiort, it were better to forget as 
nearly as possible. One thing I 
cannot forget, however, and the 
sliame of me, that in the end I 
ceased to struggle, ceased to be 
able to disbelieve. Under that 
skein of pars of his, each one as 
preposterously wrought as it was 
fantastically inevitable, litdc by 
little 1 was robbed of the power of 
amazement; hang-jawed, wabble- 
kneed, bog-eyed, I saw myself 
doomed never to be astounded 
any more. 

As a matter of fact I was wrong. 
For when, the moon westering 
and the shadows long, and Boogy 
all moon and no shadow, we 
came to the green of a certain 
longish par-four and found his 
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ball lying at three on the far edge 
—and when I knew as I minded 
the pin at his behest, as surely as 
I knew that that moon would rise 
another night I knew that that 
hall would come homing all tlie 
way and the cup at my feet would 
swallow it— I say, when this did 
not happen— when my eyes be- 
held tlie pellet lie down and die 
dead, eight inches short— I was as- 
tounded. 

It took the form of exaltation. 
I believe I did some sort of a 
slow dance, waving the flag and 
crying, “Yah! Yah!” 

“Yah, you faker, you duffer! 
Can’t miss, eh? Weil, this time 
you have. And this time I’m not 
putting, so that's out. Yah!” 

He came treading softly. 
“Missed what, lad?” 

“You know damn well; don’t try 
to tell me par isn’t four here!" 

“Parrr!” A fleer of disdain. “Wha* 
kith ha’ I wi’ paiT, girt lunklicad, 
savin’ boogy is the like figger— the 
way ’twould appear to ha’ been 
till liere-now on this wee-feeblisli 
links. But hcre-now we’ve a hole 
hard upon five hunderrd yarruds 
— sure a God-fearin’ gowfer’s 
boogy-five— and so stated on the 
tec-box back yonder, gin ye’d 
obsairved it, neath the peelin’ 
paint o’ these degenrut days.” 

I stared at the flag. It was so, 
the No. 12 of my wilderness dusk. 

“For a God-fearin’ gowfer,” he 
reiterated, chuckling mournfully 
to himself as he bent to point the 
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moral with his putt, lujd I not 
stopped him with a bellow. 

“\V’ait, youl I know what you ro 
tiy'ing to put over on me, but you 
can’t. Because there’s no such per- 
son. and you’re not him.” 

He stood and leered. “VVliy am 
I na?” 

“Because ‘Boog/ isn’t 'Bogey', 
damn you!” 

“Ay, anciently." He stood and 
fleer^. “In some parts.” 

He stood and cracklcNi silently, 
stood and crackled as moonbean^s 
crackle. “\Vh>' am I na, wee man- 
nie?” The chuckle in it was all but 
obscene. 

“Because—” I cried, doubling 
up the fists of my manhood; “Be- 
cause—" I yelled, broadening my 
sliouldei's; “Because you’re a 
myth, and a myth is nobody, and 
that’s that, see? “Because,” I 
screanied, “if you’re anybody, 
then toads give warts, and what’s 
the use of colleges? Because,” I 
sobbed, “if yoti’re amtliing realler 
than just hooch on an empty 
stomach, tijcn a tlumbleful of 
atoms can’t run the S.S. Queen 
Eliziibcth across the ocean. And 
I u’on’t stand for it— not o\’er my 
dead body I won’t stand for it, 
see?” 

The beams he was woven of 
jiggled like gelatine, and the jig- 
gles A^'cre mirth. “Braw lad! How 
can ye help it. say?” 

“I’ll tell you how.” I narrowed 
my eyes and lowered and hard- 
ened my voice. “You make so 


mucli of bogey being a five hero, 
and you being a five, so Boogy 
is Bogie, Q.E.D. Well, Mister, 
how do I know youll l^e five? 
How do I know you’ll not be six 
or seven? You haven’t made that 
putt yet.” 

He looked down at the absurd 
twenty-incher. He yawned. 

“VoM luwent made that putt 
yet.” The italics were mine. 

He slirugged. He sneered quit© 
openly. Bending, he prepared to 
tap the ball in one-handed. But 
there some weird sixth sense that 
is in moon-people told him to un- 
bend and wheel, suspicion in bis 
eyes. 

“Gang awa’I Stand awa’ from 
th.Tt cup!” 

“I’ll stand where I damir well 
ple;ise. Go on, ‘Colonel,’ putt.” 

An evil, a sly rageful look, 
twisted the cheese-green counten- 
ance. 

“Verra weel, but I gie ye 
warnin’.” Again he bent. And after 
a moment he .said to me: “Tak 
>Tjr great foot off that hole, and 
do it straightway, gin ye value yur 
life nao inair than a sparrtrw’s.” 

“You and who else?” I guf- 
fawed. My other great foot then, 
gaily and heavily, I placed upon 
his ball. 

And now he screeched a ghost- 
thin screech, the screech of the 
martinet of Bengal Rifles with lus 
liver biting him. 

“I gied yc the warnin’ fair,” he 
screeched. 
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“You and what other fable?” It 
bent me double. 

Indistinct, ethereal, in the cor- 
ner of one eye, I seemed to see 
the putter-head glimmering aloft. 
Distinct, solid, on the top of my 
cranium, I felt the kiss of iron 
. . . When I came to, it was broad 
day. 

When I came to, and it was 
broad day, I was seated on a 
step of the clubhouse piazza lean- 
ing an enormous head (partly 
bandage) against a pillar. On 
opening one eye, the first tiling I 
saw was a large, pale, middle- 
aged woman near me, rocking in 
a rocker. I reclosed the eye be- 
cause it hurt, and also because, 
so, I could remember better. 

“I thought you were dead,” I 
remembered her, out loud. 

“It always does seem like it's 
my last, until tlie soda works.” 

“How did I come here?” 

“IVe tried all sorts of doctor 
truck, and patent truck, and pep- 
sin tablets and soda mints, but 
just plain soda out of the pantry 

“How did I come here?” 
tliough land knows it does 
take a sufierin’ time sometimes, 
when IVe et something . . . You? 
Oh, you and him, the other gentle- 
man, you come in a little before 
sun-up. And the way you was 
ivalkin’, and you with your head 
bunged, where you fell, I do be- 
lieve the both of you’d been 
dririkin’.” 


I tried opening that eye again, I 
shut it again. 

“Where is he?” 

“The other gentleman? He’s 
gone.” 

“How do you mean, gone?” 

“I don’t know. It was this way. 
He says he and you, you’d been 
some trouble to me, and he 
wanted to give me something be- 
fore he left. And when he give it 
to me, I says, ‘Oh, all that? Can’t 
I give you some change back?’ 
And he gets temp’ry and says yes, 
if I felt that way about it, and I 
marched in the house, and when 
I came out with tlie nickel, why, 
he wasn’t here any longer.” 

“A nickel?” I got both eyes open 
and my weight up off the step. 
“A nickel change, did you say? 
Whatever did he give you?” 

She held it out on a palm. “One 
single, solitary, shiny dime.” 

“Shiny” hardly did it justice. I 
took its thinness between my 
fingers. It wouldn’t have done for 
matching; which was heads and 
which tails had long been beyond 
man’s knowing. Finding my wal- 
let I got out a substantial note 
and put it in her hand. 

“May I keep this for my 
change?” My grin was somewhat 
sickly, I fear. She, it was plain, 
was feeling better about life. 

“And welcome,” she said. A 
mite puzzled. 

“I— I have a friend, at Harvard, 
a numismatist,” 

“A-?” 
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“Numismatist. I’d like him to 
look this over.” 

Hooeyl As though I needed 
Harvard help, or any other. Where 
my road of departure skirted a 
tidal water I took that pallid 
wi-aith of a strangled sixprnoe and 


tlurcw it witli all my strength out 
across the reed-beds. 

It was no impulsive act. but a 
reasoned one. 1 anr not a super- 
stitious man, never have been, and 
don’t propose at my time nf life 
to start believing things. 
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The Night of Lies 

■by DAMON KNIGHT 


The desert hills hung dark oatr 
the town. It was early evening, and 
the wind was blowing gently across 
the long spaces. A cricket struck up 
its song, out in the darkness some- 
where; then another. Down the 
long twisting streets the purple 
lights began to glow, like soft witch- 
fires in the evening. They bathed 
the weathered false fronts with a 
magical radiance, filled the empty 
windows and the dusty silent rooms. 

A store-sign swayed back and fordi, 
creaking cheerfully. A breath of 
music floated up the street. A man’s 
laugh rocketed up, full-throated 
and joyous. 

A woman stepped out onto the 
boardwalk with a swirl of spangled 
skirts. She was slender in cream- 
and-gold; her face was as pale and 
her hair as golden as her garments. 
"Ken!” she called. “Here!” 

A man appeared under the dis- 
tant arcade. He was litlte and slim, 
poised like a fighter. “Lorna! We’re 
alive— and they’re gonci” 

Her laughter rippled down to 
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him. “Of course! Isn’t it wonder- 
ful.?” 

He came towards her with long 
strides. “Where’s Murray.? And 
Louise?” 

“Here!” 

“Here!” 

A stocky man came out into view, 
red-cheeked and grinning; then a 
woman in a glimmering icc-bluc 
gown. They came together in the 
middle of the long street, the men 
clasping hands and slapping shoul- 
ders, the women embracing. 

“Alive— and the invaders gtfnc!” 

“Clean away— back to Arcturus!” 

“Forgot us!" 

“We’re alive!” 

In the violet glow their faces were 
exultant, eyes bright, teeth flashing. 
The woman called Louise swung 
her dark hair, and her feet began 
to move to the music. “It’s too won- 
derful— I can’t stand still— I have to 
dance 1” 

She seized Murray’s hands and 
drew him protesting into a breath- 
less polka, around and around to 
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the music, while the other two 
laughed until they cried. “Oh, Mur- 
ray— if you could see yourself!” 

“Never,” panted the stocky man, 
mopping his face with a bandanna, 
“never in my life did I dance like 
that.” 

The others were silent a moment; 
the music had fallen into silence 
and the slow wind came lonely 
down the street. “But come on!” 
said Murray. “This is a night to 
celebrate— weVe got places to go 
and things to do, my friends!” 

Fire fountained from the church 
spire, red sparks floating on the 
wind. Every cornice was a worm 
of blue light. Roman candle.s soared 
with a whispering rush overhead. 
Rockets went up, to burst into silent 
stars dripping and fading down the 
sky. “To the watchtower!” cried 
Lorna. 

“By the way of the wineshop!” 
shouted Murray. And their laughter 
echoed across the quiet town. 

“I was the greatest scientist in the 
world,” said Murray, looking out 
over the roofs. 

“And i was the greatest singer,” 
said Lorna. 

“And I was tlie best boxer.” 

"And I the most expensive 
whore.” 

“Now, we four . . .” said Murray, 
and a silence fell upon them. The 
desert was empty and dark, all 
around the town. 

“To us!” cried Louise, raising her 
wineglass. 

“To us!” and they drank, stand- 


ing high above the rooftops, while 
the dark wind ruffled their hair. 

“Why should it be wc four?” 
whispered Lorna to Ken. “It seems 
so—” 

“WeVe old friends,” he said. 
“Who else would it be? Can you 
imagine the world without old 
Murray— or Lou?” 

She touched his hair. “I always 
loved you— really.” 

“I know you did. I know that 
now, Lorna. And it’s all right. I 
mean really all right, now, because 
we’re alive, you hear — You stars, 
there, do you hear? We’re alive!” 

The echoes fluttered away across 
the silent roofs and died at the edge 
of die desert. 

“Four out of billions,” said Mur- 
ray, coming nearer, “because I 
know we are the last.” 

“It’s better not to talk about it,” 
said Louise, following hitn. 

“But wc ail saw the invaders’ 
ships floating across the sky, burn- 
ing and burning . . . rank after rank 
of them, as if they had nothing to 
do but float there, and burn. There 
couldn’t be anyone else alive." 

“Well, then,” said Louise with a 
bright glint of her eye, “four is 
enough, isn’t it?” 

“My dear—’’ said Murray, turning 
to her. 

“Let’s dance, ihea— let’s sing!” 
cried Lorna. The music was skir- 
ling, and the lights pulsed up over 
the tower like phantom combers 
breaking. 

Loudly their laughter rang out 
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across the wasteland, and untiring 
their bfxlics wliirlcd about the floor. 
They drank the red wine in great 
draughts, and were not drunken; 
they sang, and never paused for 
breath. 7’he night flowed away 
across the mountains; the first edge 
of dawn appeared in the east. 

The music had stopped, and only 
the distant crickets were singing 
in the darkness. “I’m cold,” said 
Lorna, “it's too cold here. Let’s go 
down.” 

“Four out of billions,” muttered 
Murray as they descended the 
tower. “How could they have corac 
to miss us? I can’t remember— why 
were we here, the four of us?” 

“We drove,” said Ken. 

“Yes, at night,” said Louise. 
“With the invaders up over the 
horizon— I remember. We came out 
across the desert, and then . . .” Her 
voice trailed away. 

“1 can’t remember any more,” 
said Lfjrna. 

“No. Only a dream, a darkness, 
until we woke up.” 

“Hut we’re alive — what docs it 
matter? We’re alive. . . .” 

“Suppose they had all died.” Mur- 
ray muttered. “All, the whole planet 
recently dead.” 

“Don’t talk about it.’' 

"No, but think of the dead peo- 
ple lying in their thousands and 
millions, all night long— would they 
dream?" 

“Don’t talk about it.” 

“No, but would they dream? 
With no live people to interfere, to 


blot them out — such a refreshing 
thing, only the dead. Dreaming, in 
thousands, their one last night.” 

Lorna shuddered. “A nightmare." 

“Yes.” Murray nodded vchc- 
mendy. “A terrible thing— it’s good 
that we’re not there, that the desert 
protects us. AH those dead people, 
dreaming freely at last, but so many 
at once! One dream overlapping 
the next, fragments tearing frag- 
ments apart! A terrible last night, 
for the dead people in their bil- 
lions.” 

They were silent, imagining the 
fretful voices, out beyond the moun- 
tains. / was the greatest . . . / couU 
have conquered the . . . men wor- 
shipped my beauty ...1,1 was the 
^ing of .. . no. listen to me, to me! 

They shuddered. Lorna said, 
“Why are we going this way?” 

Ahead, in the town square, a car 
was overturned beside the old iron 
war monument. The hood was 
crumpled, the windshield smashed 
and scattered; there was a body 
lying, half in and half out. 

"I saw it from the tower,’’ 
Murray said dismally. 

“Let’s not go any nearer.” 

“But we have to, don’t you 
understand? The night’s almost 
over.” 

The purple witchfires were dy- 
ing, all down the street. The light 
in the east was rising. 

“One of us?” whispered Ken. 

They drew closer together, hud- 
dling in the cold dawn. 

“Hut which one?” 
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I'hey looked at each other. Lorna 
saw that Ken was turning misty, 
half transparent; a morning star 
burned through his breast. Seeing 
her stare, he crouched and said 
fiercely, “I’m real— me. I’m real!’’ 
And he struck his chest with his 
fist, but it made no sound. 

“I’m dreaming you all,” said 
Lorna disbelievingly. “I'm pretend- 
ing. That must be me— my car, I 
was trying to get away, I crossed 
the desert and smashed up.” But her 
voice was thin, and the morning 
light blazed through her as if she 
were made of paper. 

“All dead? All dead?” said Mur- 
ray’s plaintive voice. He was gray 
as smoke, like all the rest. They 
drifted toward the monument. 


They came together around the 
body that sprawled out of the 
wreck. “I was the greatest scientist 
in the world,” said Murray’s voice, 
fading. 

“I was the greatest boxer,” echoed 
Ken’s, and he was gone. 

“I was the most expensive whore 
— ” A faint voice, dying on the 
wind. 

“I was the greatest singer—” A 
murmur, rustling away into un- 
broken silence. 

The four were gone. Only the 
one sprawled figure remained — a 
slight young man, dead, with blood 
on his jacket, and his weak face 
twisted up at the stars. A last 
thought, fading: And I'-l was noth- 
ing at all. 
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li's beetj ii long time beiueen Besters, so say u'e all. His last two, 
Fondly Fahrenheit tbe memorable 5,271,009 (F&SF, August and 
March, respectively, 1934 ) dealt, as so many Besters have, with the 
odd and tyueer, ij not downright peculiar, problems of crime. Once 
more the master picks up his brush to paint the absolutely unex‘ 
pected: a crime that mulisbly refuses to allotv itself to be com- 
mitted, a time-travel paradox that (crowning Besterian paradox!) 
blithely contains no paradox, and a mad professor tvho gets saner 
and saner as the story gets m.tdder and madder. It's been such a long 
time between Besters! 


THE MEN WHO MURDERED 
MOHAMMED 

by ALFRED BESTER 


TllEnE WAS A MAN WIIO NaTlLATED 

history. He toppled empires and 
uprooted dynasties. Because of 
him. Mount Vernon should not he 
a nah'onal shrine, and Columbus, 
Ohio should be called Cabot, 
Ohio. Because of him the name 
of Marie Curie should be cursed 
in France, and no one should 
swear b>' tlie beard of the 
Prophet. Actually, these realities 
did not happen, because he was 
a mad professor; or, to put it an- 
other way, he only succeeded in 
making them unreal for himself. 

Now the patient reader is too 
familiar with the conventional 


mad professor, undersized and 
over-browed, creating monsters in 
his laboratory which invariably 
turn on their maker and menace 
his lovely daughter. This story 
isn’t about tliat sort of make- 
believe man. It’s about Henry 
Hasscl, a genuine mad profe!?sor 
in a class with such better 
kno\Mi men as Ludwig Boltzmann 
(See “Ideal Gas Law”), Jacques 
Charles, and Andre Marie Am- 
pere (1775-1836). 

Everyone ought to know that 
the electrical ampere was so 
named in honor of Ampere. Lud- 
wig Boltzmann w’as a distin- 
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guished Austrian physicist, as 
famous for !ns research on black- 
body radiation as Ideal Gases. 
You can look him up in Volume 
3 of tho Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, BALT to BRAI. Jacques 
Alexandre Cesar Charles was the 
first mathematician to become in- 
terested in flight, and he invented 
tlie hydrogen balloon. These were 
real men. 

Tlicy w'cre also real mad pro- 
fessors. Ampere, for example, was 
on his way to an important meet- 
ing of scientists in Paris. In his 
taxi ho got a brilliant idea (of an 
electrical nature, I assume) and 
whipx)ed out a pencil and jotted 
the equation on the wall (rf the 
honsom cab. Roughly, it was: 
dH = ipdl/r’^ in which p is the 
perpendicular distance from P to 
tlie line of the element dl; or 
dH = i sin <f> dl/r^. Tliis is some- 
times known as Laplace’s Law, 
althougl) he wasn't at the meet- 
ing. 

Anyway, the cab arrived at the 
Academic. Ampere jumped out, 
paid the driver, and rushed into 
tho meeting to tell everybody 
about his idea. Then he realized 
he didn’t have the note on him, 
remembered where he’d left it, 
and had to chase through the 
streets of Paris after the taxi to 
recover his runaway equation. 
Sometimes I imagine tliat’s how 
Ffcimat lost his famous "Last 
Theorem,” although Ferniat wasn’t 
at the meeting either, having died 


some two hundred years earlier. 

Or take Boltzmann. Giving a 
course in Advanced Ideal Gases, 
he peppered his lectures with in- 
volved calculus which he worked 
out quickly and casvially in his 
head. He had that kind of head. 
His students had so much trouble 
trying to puzzle out the math by 
ear that they couldn't keep up 
with the lectures, and they begged 
Boltzmann to work out his equa- 
tions on the blackboard. 

Boltzmann apologized and 
promised to be more helpful in 
tlie future. At the ne.xt lecture 
be began: "Gentlemen, combining 
Boyle’s Law with the Law of 
Chiirles, we arrive at the equation 
pv = p^,Vo (1 -b at). Now obvi- 
ously if ,S^ = f(x)dx0(a), then 
pv= RT and yS f(x,y,z) dV = O. 
It’s as simple as two plus two 
equals four.” At this point Boltz- 
mann rememered his promise. He 
turned to tlie blackboard, con- 
scientiously chalked 2 + 2 = 4, 
and then breezed on, casually do- 
ing tho complicated calculus in 
his head. 

Jacques Cliarles, the brilliant 
mathematician who discovered 
Charles’ Law (sometimes known 
as Gay-Lussac’s Law) which 
Boltzmann mentioned in his lec- 
ture, had a lunatic passion to be- 
come a famous paleographer— 
that is, a discoverer of ancient 
manuscripts. I think that being 
forced to share credit vvitli Gay- 
Lussac may have unhinged him. 
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lie paid a transparent swindler 
named Vrain-Liicas 200,000 francs 
for holograph letters purportedly 
written l)y Julius Caesar, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Pontius 
Pilate. Charles, a man who could 
see through any gas, ideal or not, 
actually b<*liev<‘d in these for- 
geries despite the fact that the 
maladroit Vrain-l..ucas had writ- 
ten them in modern French on 
modern notepaper bearing mod- 
ern watermarks. Charles even 
tried to donate them to the 
Lou\Te. 

Now tlicse men weren’t idiots. 
Tlicy were geniuses who paid a 
high price for their genius be- 
cause the rest of their thinking 
was other-world. A genius is 
someone who travels to truth by 
an unc.xpccted patli. Unfortu- 
nately, unc.xpected paths lead to 
disaster in ever>day life. This is 
what happened to Henry Hasscl, 
professor of Applied Compulsion 
at Unknown University in the 
year 19S0. 

Nobody knows where Unknown 
University is or what they tcacli 
there. It has a faculty of some 
two hundred eccentrics, and a 
student body of two thousand 
misfits . . . the kind that remain 
anon>mous until they win Nobel 
prizes or become The First Man 
On Mars. You can always spot a 
graduate of U.U. when you ask 
people where they went to scliool. 
If you get an evasive reply like; 
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“State," or “Oh, a freshwater 
school you never licard of,” you 
can bet they went to Unknown. 
Some day I hope to tell you more 
about this university which is a 
center of learning only in the Pick- 
wickian sense. 

Amway, Henry Ilassel started 
home from his office in the Psy- 
chotic Psentcr early one afternoon, 
strolling through the Physical Cul- 
ture arcade. It is not true that Ik- 
did tliis to leer at the nude co- 
eds practicing Arcane Eur\-(h- 
mics; ratlicr, Hassel liked to 
admire the trophies displayed in 
the arcade in memoiy' of great 
Unknown teams which bad won 
the sort of championships that 
Unknown teams win ... in sports 
like Strabismus. Occlusion and 
Botulism. (Hasscl had been Fram- 
besia singles champion three years 
running.) lie arrived home u]>- 
liftcd, and burst gaily into the 
house to discover his wife in the 
arms of a man. 

There she was, a lovely woman 
of thirty-five, with smoky red 
hair and almond eyCs, being heart- 
ily embraced by a person whose 
pockets were stuffed with pam- 
phlets, micro-chemical apparatus 
and a patella reflex liammer . . . 
a typical campus character of 
U.U., in fact. The embrace was so 
concentrated that neither of the 
offending parties noticed Henry 
Hasscl glaring at them from the 
hallway. 

Now remember Ampere and 
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Charles and Boltzmann. Hassel 
weighed one hundred and nirjety 
poun<ls. He was muscular and un- 
inhibited. It would have been 
child’s play for him to have dis- 
membered his wife and her lover, 
and tiuis simply and directly 
achieve the goal he desired— the 
end of his wife’s life. But Henry 
Hassel was in the genius class; 
his mind just didn't operate that 
way. 

Hassel breathed hard, turned 
and lumbered into his private lab- 
oratory like a freight engine. He 
opened a drawer labelled DUO- 
DENUM and removed a .45 
caliber revolver. He opened 
other drawers, more interestingly 
labelled, and assembled appara- 
tus. In exactly seven and one-half 
minutes (such was his rage) he 
put together a time machine 
(such was his genius). 

Professor Hassel assembled the 
time machine around him, set a 
dial for 1902, picked up the re- 
volver and pressed a button. The 
machine made a noise like defec- 
tive plumbing and Hassel disap- 
peared. He reappeared in Phila- 
delphia on June 3rd, 1902, went 
directly to No. 1218 Walnut 
Street, a red brick house with 
marble steps, and rang the bell. 
A man who might have passed 
for the third Smith Brother 
opened the door and looked at 
Henry Hassel. 

“Mr. Jessup?" Hassel asked in 
a suffocated voice. 


“Yes?” 

"You are Mr. Jessup?” 

"I am.” 

"You will have a son, Edgar? 
Edgar Allan Jessup ... so named 
because of your regrettable ad- 
miration for Poe?” 

The third Smith Brother was 
startled. “Not that I know of,” he 
said. 'Tm not married yet.” 

"You will be,” Hassel said 
angrily. “I have the misfortune to 
be married to your son’s daugh- 
ter, Greta. Excuse me.” He raised 
the revolver and shot his wife’s 
grandfather-to-be. 

“She will have ceased to exist,” 
Hassel muttered, blowing smoke 
out of the revolver. “I’ll be a 
bachelor. I may even be married 
to somebody else. . . . Good Godl 
Who?” 

Hassel waited impatiently for 
the automatic recall of the time 
machine to snatch him back to his 
own laboratory. He rushed into 
Iiis living room. There was his 
red-headed wife, still in the arms 
of a man. 

Hassel was thunderstruck. 

"So that’s it,” he growled. “A 
family tradition of faitldessness. 
Well, we’ll see about tliat. We 
have ways and means.” He per- 
mitted himself a hollow laugh, re- 
turned to his laboratory, and sent 
himself back to the year 1901, 
where ho shot and killed Emma 
Hotchkiss, his life’s maternal 
grandmother-to-be. He returned 
to his own home in his own rinae. 
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There was his redheaded wife, 
still in the arms of another 
man. 

"Bnt I ktiow the old bitch was 
her grandmother,” Hassel mut- 
tered. '‘You couldn't miss the re- 
semblance. What the hell’s gone 
wrong?” 

Ilasscl was confused and dis- 
mayed, but not without resources. 
He went to his .study, had diffi- 
culty picking up the phone, but 
finally managed to dial the Mal- 
practice Laboratory. His finger 
kept oozing out of the dial 
holes. 

“Sam?” he said. “This is Henry.” 

“Who?” 

“Henry.” 

“You’ll have to speak up.” 

“Henry Hassel!” 

“Oh, good aftej-noon, Heniy.” 

“Tell me all about time.” 

“Time? Hmmm . . The Sim- 
plex And Multiplex Computor 
cleared its throat wliile it waited 
for the data circuits to link up. 
“Ahem. Time. (1) Absolute. (2) 
Relative. (3) Recurrent (1) Ab- 
solute: period, contingent, dura- 
tion. diurnity, perpetuity—” 

“Sorry, Sam. Wrong request. 
Go back. I want time, reference 
to succession of, travel in.” 

Sam shifted gears and began 
again. Hassel listened intently. He 
nodded. He grunted. “Uh-huh. 
Uh-huh. Right. I see. Thought so. 
A continuum, eh? Acts performed 
ill past must alter future. Then 
I'm on tlie right track. But act 


must be significant, ch? Mass- 
action effect. Trivia cannot divert 
existing phenomena streams. 
Hmmm. But how trivial is a 
grandmother?” 

“What are )ou tiying to do, 
Henry?” 

“Kill my wife,” Hassel snapped. 
He hung up. He returned to his 
laboratory. He considered, still in 
a jealous rage. 

“Got to do something signifi- 
cant,” he muttered. “Wipe Greta 
out. Wipe it all out. All right, by 
Godl I’ll show ’em.” 

Hassel went back to the year 
1775, visited a Virginia farm and 
shot a young colonel in the 
brisket. The colonel’s name was 
George Washington, and Ilasscl 
made sure he was dead. He re- 
turned to his own time and bis 
own home. There was his red- 
headed wife, still in the amis of 
another. 

"Damnl” said Hassel. He was 
running out of ammunition. He 
opened a fresh box of cartridges, 
went back in time and massacred 
Christopher Columbus, Napoleon, 
Mohammed, and half a dozen 
other celebrities. “Tliat ought to 
do it by Godl” said Hassel. 

He returned to his own time, 
and found his wife as before. 

His knees turned to water; his 
feet seemed to melt into the floor. 
He went back to his laboratory, 
walking through nightmare quick- 
sands. 

“What the hell is significant?” 
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Hassel asked liimself painfully. 
"How much docs it take to 
change futurity? By Cod, I'll 
really change it this time. I’ll go 
for broke.” 

He traveled to Paris at the turn 
of the 20th century and \'isited 
a Madame Curie in an attic 
workshop near the Sorbonne. 
“Madame,” he said in his exe- 
crable French, “I am a stranger 
to you of the utmost, but a scien- 
tist entire. Knowing of your ex- 
periments with radium— Oh? You 
haven’t got to radium yet? No 
matter. I am here to teach you all 
of nuclear fission.” 

He taught her. He had tlic 
satisfaction of seeing Paris go up 
in a mushroom of smoke before 
the automatic recall brought him 
home. “Tliat’ll teach women to 
be faithless,” he growled. . . . 
“Guhhhl” Tlie last was wrenched 
from his lips when he saw his 
redheaded wife still— But no need 
to belabor the obvious, 

Hassel swam through fogs to 
his study and sat down to think. 
Wliile he’s thinking I’d better 
warn you that this is not a con- 
ventional time stor>'. If you im- 
agine for a moment that Henry 
is going to discover that the man 
fondling his wife is himself, 
you’re mistaken. The viper is not 
Henry Hassel, his son, a rela- 
tion, or even Ludwig Boltz- 
mann (1844-1906). Hassel does 
not make a circle in time, ending 
where the story begins, to the 


salisfac!tion of nobody and the 
fuiy of everybody . . . for the sim- 
ple reason that time isn’t circular, 
or linear, or tandem, discoid, 
syzygous, longinquitous, or pan- 
dicularted. Time is a jirivate mat- 
ter, as Hassel discovered. 

“Maybe I slipped up somehow,” 
Hassel muttered. “I’d better find 
out.” He fought with the tele- 
phone, which seemed to weigh a 
hundred tons, and at last man- 
aged to get through to the libraiy'. 

“Hello, library? This is Heniy’.” 

“Who?” 

“Henry Hassel.” 

“Speak up, please.” 

“HENRY HASSEL!” 

“Oh. Good afternoon, Henry.” 

“What have you got on George 
Washington?” 

Library clucked while her scan- 
ners sorted through her cata- 
logues. “George Waslmigton, first 
president of tlie United States, 
was bom in—” 

“First president? Wasn’t lie 
murdered in 1775?” 

“Really, Henry. That’s an ab- 
surd question. Everybody knows 
that George Wash—” 

“Doesn’t anybody know he was 
shot?” 

“By whom?” 

“Me.” 

‘When?” 

“In 1775.” 

“How did you manage to do 
that?” 

‘T've got a revolver.” 

“No, I mean, how did you do 
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it two hundred years ago?’* 

“rvo got a time machine.” 

“Well, there’s no record here,” 
Library said. “He’s still doing fine 
in my files. You must have mssed.” 

“I did not miss. What about 
Christopher Columbus? Any rec- 
ord of his death in 1489?” 

“But he discovered the New 
World in 1492.” 

“He did not. He was murdered 
in 1489.” 

“How?” 

“With a .45 slug in the giz- 
zard.” 

“You again, Henr>'?” 

"Yes.” 

“There’s no record here,*' 
Library insisted. "You must be 
one lousy shot.” 

“I will not lose my temper,” 
Hassel said in a trembling voice. 

"Why not, Henry?” 

“Because it’s lost already,” he 
shouted. “All right! Wliat about 
Marie Curie? Did she or did she 
not discover the fission bomb 
which destroyed Paris at the turn 
of the century?” 

“She did not. Enrico Fermi—” 

“She did.” 

“She didn’t.” 

“I personally taught her. Me. 
Henry Hassel.” 

"Everybody says you’re a won- 
derful theoretician, but a lousy 
teacher, Henry. You—” 

"Go to hell, you old biddy. This 
has got to be explained.” 

“Why?” 

“I forget. Tliere was something 


on my mind, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter, now. What would you sug- 
gest?” 

“You really have a time 
machine?” 

“Of course I’ve got a time 
machine.” 

“Then go back and check.” 

Hassel returned to the year 
1775, visited Mount Vernon, and 
interrupted tlie spring planting. 
“Excuse me, Colonel,” he began. 

The big man looked at him 
curiously, “You talk funny, 
stranger,” he said. “Where are you 
from?” 

“Oh, a freshwater school you 
never heard of.” 

“You look funny, too. Kind of 
misty, so to speak.” 

“Tell me. Colonel, what do you 
hear from Christopher Colum- 
bus?” 

“Not much,” Colonel Wa.shmg- 
ton answered. “Been dead two- 
three hundred years. 

“When did he die?” 

“Year Fifteen Hundred some- 
odd, near as I remember.” 

“He did not. He died in 1489.” 

“Got your dates wrong, friend. 
He discovered America in 1492.” 

“Cabot discovered America. 
Sebastian Cabot.” 

“Nope. Cabot came a mite 
later.” 

“I have infallible proofi” Hassel 
began, but broke off as a stocky 
and rather stout man with a face 
ludicrously reddened by rage, ap- 
proached. He was wearing baggy 
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grey slacks and a twcod jacket 
\ two si7.es too small for him. lie 
was carrying a .45 revolver. It 
was only after he had stared for 
a moment that IIenr>' Ilasscl 
realized that he was looking at 
himself and not relishing the sight. 

"My God!" Ilasscl murmured, 
r “it’s me, coming back to murder 
[ Washington that first time. If I’d 
! made this second trip an hour 
L later. I’d have found Washington 
f dead. Hey!” lie called. “Not yet. 
^ Hold off a minute. I’ve got to 
i straighten something out, first.” 

Ilasscl paid no attention to him- 
self; indeed, he did not appear to 
be aware of himself. lie marched 
straight up to Colonel Washing- 
ton and shot him in the gizzard. 
Colonel Washington collapsed, 
emphatically dead. The first mur- 
derer inspected the body, and 
then, ignoring Hassol’s attempt to 
stop him and engage him in dis- 
pute, turned and marched off, 
muttering venomously to himself. 

“He didn’t hear me,” Hassel 
wondered. “lie didn’t even feel 
me. And why don’t I remember 
myself tiying to stop me the ffrst 
time I shot the colonel? What the 
hell is going on?” 

Considerably disturbed. Henry 
Hassel visited Chicago and 
dropped into the Chicago Univer- 
sit>’ squash courts in the early 
1940s. There, in a slippery mess 
of graphite bricks and graphite 
dust that coated him, he located 
an Italian scientist named Fermi. 


“Repealing Marie Curie’s work, 
I see, Dottore?'’ Hassel .said. 

Fermi glanced about as tliough 
lie had heard a faint sound. 

“Repeating Marie Curie’s work, 
Dotiore?'" Hassel roared. 

Fermi looked at him strangely. 
“Where yon from, amico?” 

"State.” 

"Stale Department?” 

“Just State. It’s true, isn’t it, 
DottorCy that Marie Curie dis- 
covered nuclear fission hack in 
nmete(‘n ought-ought?” 

“Nol No! No!” Fermi cried. 
“We are the first, and we are not 
there yet. Police! Police! Spy!” 

“Tliis time I’ll go on record," 
Hassel growled. He pulled out his 
trusty .45, emptied it into Doctor 
Fermi’s cliest, and awaited arrest 
and immolation in newspaper 
files. To his amazement. Dr. 
Fermi did not collapse. Dr. Fermi 
merely explored his chest ten- 
derly and, to the men who an- 
swered his cr)', said: “It is nothing. 
I felt in my within a sudden sen- 
sation of burn which may he a 
neuralgia of the cardiac ner\'e, 
but is most likely gas.” 

Ilasscl was too agitated to wail 
for the automatic recall of the 
time machine. Instead he returned 
at once to Unknown University 
under his o\vn power. Tliis should 
have given him a clue, but he was 
too possessed to notice. It was at 
this time lhat I (1913-1975) first 
saw him ... a dim figure tramp- 
ing through parked cars, closed 
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doors and brick walls, with the 
light of lunatic determination on 
his face. 

He oozed into the library, pre- 
pared for an exhaustive discus- 
sion, but could not make himself 
felt or heard by the catalogues. 
Ho went to the Malpractice Lab- 
oratory where Sam, the Simplex 
And Multiplex Computer, has in- 
.stallations sensitive up to 10,700 
angstroms. Sam could not see 
Henry, but managed to hear him 
through a sort of wave-interfer- 
ence phenomenon. 

“Sam,” Hassel said, "I’ve made 
one hell of a discovery.” 

“You’re always making discov- 
eries, Henry,” Sam complained. 
“Your data allocation is filled. Do 
I have to start another tape for 
you?” 

“But I need advice. Who’s the 
leading authority on time, refer- 
ence to succession of, travel in?” 

“Tliat would be Israel Lennox, 
spatial mechanics, professor of, 
Yale.” 

“How do I get in touch with 
him?” 

“You don’t, Henry. He’s dead. 
Died in 75.” 

“Wliat authority have you got 
on time, travel in, living?” 

“Wiley Murphy.” 

“Murphy? From our own 
Trauma Department? Tliat's a 
break. Where is he now?” 

“As a matter of fact, Henry, he 
went over to your house to ask 
you something.” 


Hassel went home without walk- 
ing, searched through his labora- 
tory and study without finding 
anyone, and at last floated into the 
liWng room where his redheaded 
wife was still in the arms of 
another man. (All tliis, you under- 
stand, had taken place within the 
space of a few moments after the 
construction of the time machine 
. . . such is the nature of time and 
time travel.) Hassel cleared hi.s 
throat once or twice and tried to 
tap his wife on the shoulder. His 
fingers went through her. 

“Excuse me, darling,” he said. 
“Has Wiley Murphy been in to 
see me?” 

Then he looked closer and saw 
that the man embracing his wife 
was Murphy himself. 

“Murphyl” Hassel exclaimed. 
“The very man I'm looking for. 
I’ve had the most extraordi- 
nary experience.” Hassel at once 
launclied into a lucid description 
of his extraordinary experience 
which went something like tliis: 
“Murphy, u — v = — v'‘) 

(u‘ -f- u*v' -+- v") but when 
Geoige Washington F(x)y*0dx 
and Enrico Fermi F(u^)dxdt 
one-half of Marie Curie, then 
what about Christopher Colum- 
bus times the square root of 
minus one?” 

Murphy ignored Hassel, as did 
Mrs. Hassel. I jotted down Has- 
sel’s equations on the hood of a 
passing taxi. 

“Do listen to me, Murphy," 
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Hassel said. “Grela, dear, would 
you mind leaving us for a 
moment? I— For heaven's sake, 
will you two stop that nonsense? 
This is serious." 

Hasscl tried to separate the 
couple. He could no more touch 
them llran make them hear him. 
His face turned red again and he 
became quite choleric as he Ijeat 
at Mrs. Hassel and Miuqdiy. It 
was like beating an Ideal Gas. I 
thought it best to interfere. 

*■ 1185501 !” 

"Who's that?” 

“Come outside a moment. I 
want to talk to you.” 

He shot through' the wall. 
"Where are you?” 

"Over here.” 

"You’re sort of dim.” 

"So are you.” 

"W^o are you?” 

"My name’s Lennox. Israel Lcn* 
nox.” 

“Israel I^ennox, spatial mechan- 
ics, professor of, Y'alc?” 

‘The same.” 

"But you died in 75.” 

"I disappeared in 75.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

"I invented a time machine." 

"By God! So did 1.” Hassel said. 
"This afternoon. The idea camo 
to me in a flash ... I don’t know 
why . . . and I’ve had the most ex- 
traordinary experience. Ltimox, 
time is not a c'ontinuum.” 

"No?” 

“It’s a series of discrete par- 
ticles . . . like pearls on a string.” 


"Yes?” 

“Each pearl is a ‘Now.’ Each 
’Now’ has its own past and future. 
But none of them relate to any 
others. You sec? If a = ai -}- n -ji 
+ 0ax(b,)-” 

“Never mind the matliematics, 
Henry.” 

"It’s a form of quantum tran.s- 
fer of energy. Time is emitted in 
discrete corpuscles or quanta. Wc 
can visit each individual quantum 
and make changes within it, but 
no change in any one cori^uscle af- 
fects any other corpuscle. Right?” 

“Wrong,” I said sorrovvfullj-. 

‘'What d’you mean, ’A\Tong?’” 
he said, angrily gesturing through 
the cleavage of a passing co-ed. 
“You take the trochoid equatioas 
and—” 

"Wrong,” I repeated firmly 
“Will you listen to me, Henr)'?” 

"Oh, go ahead," he said. 

"Have )’ou noticed tliat >ou’vc 
become rather insubstantial? Dim? 
Spectral? Space and time no 
longer affect you.” 

n'es?” 

"Henry, I had the misfortune 
to construct a time machine back 
in 75.” 

“So you said. Listen, what 
about power input? I figure I’m 
using about 7.3 kilowatts per—” 

“Never mind the power input. 
Henry. On my first trip into the 
past, I xisited the Pleistocene. I 
was eager to photograph the 
mastodon, the giant ground sloth, 
and the sab<*r-tooth tiger, ^^^lile 
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I was backing up to get a masto- 
don fully in the field of view at 
f/6.3 at 1/lOOth of a second, or 
on the LVS scale—” 

“Never mind the LVS scale,” 
he said. 

“While I was backing up, I in- 
advertently trampled and killed a 
small Pleistocene insect.” 

“Ah'hal” said Hassel. 

“I was terrified by the incident. 
I had visions of returning to 
my world to find it completely 
changed as a result of this single 
death. Imagine my surprise when 
I returned to my world to find 
that nothing had changed.” 

“Oh-hol” said Hassel. 

“I became curious. I went back 
to the Pleistocene and killed the 
mastodon. Nothing was changed 
in 1975. I returned to the Pleisto- 
cene and slaughtered the wild life 
. . . still with no effect. I ranged 
through time, killing and destroy- 
ing, in an attempt to alter tlie 
present.” 

“Tlien you did it just like me,” 
Hassel exclaimed. “Odd we didn’t 
run into each other.” 

“Not odd at all.” 

“I got Columbus.” 

“I got Marco Polo.” 

“I got Napoleon." 

“I thought Einstein was more 
important." 

“Mohammed didn’t change 
things much— I expected more 
from hirrii’ 

“I know. I got him, too.” 

“W^at do you mean, you got 
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him too?” Hassel demanded. 

“I killed him September 16th, 
599. Old Style.” 

“Why 1 got Mohammed Janu- 
ary 5th, 598.” 

“I believe you.” 

“But how could you have killed 
him after I killed him?” 

“We both killed him.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“My boy,” I said, “time is en- 
tirely subjective. It’s a private 
matter ... a personal experience. 
There is no such thing as objec- 
tive time, just as there is no such 
thing as objective love, or an ob- 
jective soul.” 

“Do you mean to say that time 
travel is impossible? But we’ve 
done it.” 

“To be sure, and many others, 
for ail I know. But we each travel 
into our own past, and no other 
person’s. There is no universal 
continuum, Henry. There are only 
billions of individuals, each with 
his own continuum; and one con- 
tinuum cannot affect the other. 
We’re like millions of strands of 
sphagetti in the same pot. No 
time traveller can ever meet an- 
other time traveller in the past or 
future. Each of us must travel up 
and down his own strand alone.” 

“But we’re meeting each other 
now.” 

“We’re no longer time-travel- 
lers, Henry. We’ve become the 
spaghetti sauce.” . 

“Spaghetti sauce?” 

“Yes. You and I can visit any 
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strand we like, because wo Ve de- 
stroyed ourselves.” 

“I don't understand.” 

“When a man clianges the past 
he only affects his own past . . . 
no one else’s. The past is like 
memory. When you erase a man’s 
memory, you wipe him out, but 
you don’t wipe out anybody else. 
You and I have erased oiir past. 
The individual worlds of the 
others go on, but we have ceased 


to exist.” He paused significantly. 

“What dyou mean . . . ‘ceased 
to exist ?” 

‘With each act of <lestruction 
we dissolved a little. Now we’re 
all gone. We’ve committed chron- 
icide. Wc’rc ghosts. I hoi)e Mrs. 
Hassel will be very happy with 
Mr. Murphy. . . . Now let’s go 
over to the Academie. Ampere Is 
telling a great story about Ludxvig 
Boltzmann.” 


T 


Coming next month . . . 

The November issue of F&SI' might well be described as: 
All Star, Part II. Many of the stories in it were originally 
planned for this special October number, but was squeezed 
out at the last moment because of space problems and other 
prosaic considerations. You’ll be reading Poul Anderson’s 
novelet of a near future time, with the action taking place 
in the millions-of-years-ago past— a biting analysis of very 
real, verj' current social problems that is laced with sucli 
strong drink as maddened, stampeding tyrannosaurs fought 
by squadrons of circling jeeps! The title, for the benefit of 
jostling anthologists. Is Wildcat. Also for the books are 
poignant, memorable pieces by Carol Emshwillcr and Avram 
Davidson, as well as a convincing (if surprising) finale to 
the entire scries of "John ” stories, by Manly Wade Wellman 
—plus a number of other choice items. An issue filled with 
excitement and pure reading pleasure! 


“ELLERY, THEY’VE GOT A GOOD CASE” 


•‘On what evidence, dad?” 

‘^Why, son. you take Jack Lrondon and Hem- 
ingway and C. S. Forester and six-seven other 
great adventure writers, put ’em together in an 
radventure magazine, and they add up to some 
really great writing and reading.” 

“My conclusion exactly. They’re the kind of 
top stories usually published only in antholo- 
gies and other book collections. But now Davis 
Publications— who publish our monthly, ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINES— is making them available to lovers 
of adventure stories in a handy magazine . . . the new JACK 
LONDON’S ADVENTURE MAGAZINE.” 

“Same size magazine as yours, Ellery, isn’t it?” 

“Identical. Same pocket-size, same number of pages, and same 
price ... 35 cents.” 

“Y’know, son, you two will make a mighty handsome pair on 
the newsstands. ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGA- 
ZINE and JACK LONDON’S ADVENTURE MAGAZINE 
side by side!” 




JACK LONDON'S ADVfNTURE MAGAZINE MF-IO 
527 Maditon Avanuft, Room 520 
Now York 22, New York 

Pleote send me - bwet of JACK LONDON'S 

ADVENTURE MAGAZINE. I enclote S 

Q Cofh Enclosed Q Pleose Sill Me 

Nfirw — _ — 

Addressw— 

Ci»y ^ tofa 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ADVENTURE STORIES 
by the World's Greatest Adventure Writers! 

This exciting now magorlne will oppeol to oil lovers 
of clossic adventure writing. The JACK LONDON'S 
ADVENTURE MAGAZINE will present a diversified col* 
lection of hollowed nomes each issue. Srand*new or 
holl'forgoilen loles by such greats os Ernest Heming* 
woy, Jomes M. Coir), C. S. Forester, J. C. Furnos, 
Borden Deal. Alexonder Pushkin ond of course Jock 
london bimself will be yours to sovor. 

FIRST ISSUE NOW ON SALE. Pick up your copy now 
ot your newsstond, or. to insure not missing a single 
issue of this unique mogozine, enter your subscription 
now. 


6 issues $2.00 
12 Issues $4.00 



Seism Fkilon Mstehss On . . 


The rising popul.trily scUnicr (ic tjon •iiiiniig the cultural 
leaders of the nation, as well an atnnng the people at large, 
is ample testimony ol il.s \ilallty and ttiatiiiity. i''ngineer$, 
physicians, chemists, .statesmen, ediic iMms they have all 
found pleasure and enliglitenmeiil in si lence fiction. 

Now. i)r. (ulhi'rt lliglic't. the disliii 
guished classical scholar, clitic, and judge 
of the Etook-o(-tlie Mcputh ( 'luh. n•vl^•wlng 
his tenure as literary ciltic lor Ihnjirr's 
Mafifiziuc, ij>aki*s special [mint ol "llw 
.steady huprovemrnt in wirMce fu tton, or 
rather fantaM/d^^'don and lalx'ls it 

as 'V»n<' of the most intereHtIni' geiiern/ 
trends'" that !»• has iihserved ic-ii-ntly. 

Ami J. Donald Adams, foim«T i'ditor of the New York 
TioK's Hook Heiiew, atithor ami «-ditor of its celebrated 
page 2, “Speaking of Biioks,” has given science fiction the 
accolade of thchigli<-st standards ol literary criticism. Hesays: 

■7 am . . . eom hu ed tfuit .sciencr fiction, 
in sjhte of the vast amount of .silly and 
chnmy u ritiiif’ the genre has .spawned, is 
f/e.vert ing of the .serious attention it is only 
now heginn/ng to receive. . . . It us at once 
a literature of escape and one deeply and 
e«rnes//|/ eoncerned with mankincr.s pres- 
ent plij^ht and its problematical future." 







